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INTRODUCTION. 



TN order to appreciate the political character of John Wilkes, it is 
necessary to study the condition of society during the last century. 
The middle of the eighteenth century was pregnant Kith events so 
momentous that it would be difficult to find words to describe or 
rhetoric to exaggerate them. The tribe of aristocratic jobbers and 
political adventurers was so numerous, and when we remember they 
were living wder a sovereign who possessed a natural antipathy to high 
minded and independent men of all political parties, we can understand 
to some extent the difficulties a political reformer had to contend with, and 
the perils and persecutions that presented themselves. The motto amongst 
the Government Ministers at this time was : •• Every one for himself 
and the Exchequer for us all." One nobleman was receiving eight 
thousand a year in sinecures, and held the colonelcies of three regiments ; 
another, as auditor of the Exchequer (inside of which he never looked), 
wets receiving eight thousand pounds a year in times of peace and twenty 
thousand in years of war. Knocking down Chancellors of the EX' 
chequer and First Lords of the Treasury like nine-pins — changing his 
advisers as a parson changes his churchwardens — the King reduced the 
administration of the country to such confusion and disrepute that in his 



more thoughtful hours he stood aghast at the success of his own perform' 
ance. The King*s conscience must have been accusing him when he said : 
" This trade of politics is a rascally business. It is trade for a scoundrel 
and not for a gentleman. ' ' The sums lavished upon bribery in the counties 
and great cities exceeded all that had been heard of in the past; and the 
patrons of close boroughs got anything they liked to name, George 
Selwyn received nine thousand pounds for the double seat at Ludgershall, 
and some boroughs were advertised for sale in the newspapers. 

The elements of a political convulsion had indeed long been brewing. 
An obstinate court ; an enraged people; a press gagged. Nothing was 
wanting but a leader. Then it was that Wilkes, uniting in his person 
the most formidable and indomitable wUl, spoke with a freedom against 
the abuses of the Government, which inspired one of our poets to write at 
the close of his political career — 

" Wilkes, thy honoured name. 
Built on the solid base of patriot* s fame. 
Shall in truth* s page to latest years descend. 
And babes unborn shall hail thee — England* s friend.** 

Bath; ii, George Street, Bathwick, 

W. G. 



REMINISCENCES OF A POLITICAL REFORMER 

OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER I. 

JN placing before the public the career of John Wilkes, the 
compiler (W. Gregory) does not purpose to hold him up 
as a model of morality and virtue (although his admirers 
styled him the " Heaven-born Wilkes"), but believes, like 
many other men, he has been much maligned and misunder- 
stood, and that his fearless honesty and candour in advocating 
political freedom deserves the gratitude of the English 
people. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith, in writing to Lord George 
Howard, 7th Earl of Carlisle, says, " I wish you would read 
Mr. Wilkes* speech at the meeting of Protestants for pro- 
moting the principles of toleration — a fine and affecting 
piece of eloquence and full of such principles as I hope you 
will always display in public life." 

John Wilkes was bom in London on the 28th of October, 
1727. He was the second son of Mr. Israel Wilkes, an 
opulent distiller. After a preliminary education, first at 



Hertford and then under a dissenting minister at Aylesbury, 
he was sent to finish his studies at the University at Leyden, 
on leaving which he travelled through Belgium, Holland, 
and part of Germany. He returned to England in 1749 
with a considerable portion of classical and general know- 
ledge and with the manners and accomplishments of a gen- 
tleman. Soon after, he married Miss Mead, a lady of large 
fortune, but several years older than himself. One daughter 
(his dear Polly), was the only child of this ill-assorted union, 
which did not prevent him from living a free, not to say a 
licentious life. Besides being dissolute, the habits of Wilkes 
were foolishly expensive, and he was continually giving grand 
entertainments to persons whose presence was distasteful to 
his w'fe. Just when his debts were beginning to accumu- 
late he was seized with political ambition. In 1754 he 
became a candidate to represent the town of Berwick, but 
was unsuccessful. His election expenses amounted to 
between jf 3,000 and ^f 4,000. In 1757 he contested Ayles- 
bury and was successful ; his election expenses at this place 
were said to have been upwards of £7*000, Soon after his 
last election his embarrassments drove him to dealings with 
money-lending Jews and then to a step as unmanly as it was 
unpardonable. He attempted to get possession of his wife's 
annuity, at first by wheedling, and this failing, by a process 
before the King's Bench. The decision was given against 
him ; soon after he separated from his wife, and all commu 
nication between them from this time ceased. 

The election of Wilkes for Aylesbury procured him 
patrons in the county of Buckingham. Of these the most 
active and generous was Lord Temple, lord-lieutenant of the 
county. By Lord Temple's influence Wilkes was appointed 
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Colonel of the Backs Militia. Previously to this he had ap- 
plied for the post of British Minister at Constantinople. The 
application was refused, and Wilkes ascribed the refusal to 
the interference of Lord Bate. Bate having been placed at 
the head of the Ministry in May, 1762, was supported by a 
periodical called The Briton. In the following month Wilkes 
started a paper called The North Briton^ which was to a 
great extent a furious and incessant foe of the administration. 
It is thought indeed that the effect produced by these papers 
hastened the resignation of Lord Bute, which took place in 
April, 1763.* 

It is marvellous what wonders a little ink will do sprinkled 
judiciously over virgin paper. It will endue the dead sou! 

* The following extract from No. 1 of Tht North Briton^ pabiuhed 
June 5, 1762, will give the reader gome idea of his pobtical pfoclirities, 
** The liberty of the Preu is the birthright of a Briton, and is lastly 
esteemed the firmest bolwark of the liberties of this country. It has 
been the terror of all bad Ministers; for their dark and dangerous 
designs, or their weakness, inability, and duplicity have thus been de- 
tected and shewn to the public, generiJly in too strong and just colours 
for them long to bear up against the odium of ma«>kind. Can we then 
be surprised that so various and infinite arts have been employed at one 
time entirely to set aside, and another to take the force and blunt the 
edge of this most sacred weapon, given for the defence of truth and 
liberty ? A wicked and corrupt Administration must naturally dread 
this appeal to the world : and will be for keeping all the means of in- 
formation equally from the prince, parliament, and people. ^▼f'J 
method will then be tried, and all arts put in practice to check the spirit 
of knowledge and enquiry. Even the courts of justice have in the most 
dangerous way, because under the sanction of law, been drawn in 
to second the dark views of an arbitrary Ministry, and to stifle in the 
birth all infant virtue. From this mot ve, in former timet^ the King's 
Bench has inflicted the most grievous punishments of fine, pillory, or 
imprisonment, or pevhaps all three, on some who have stood forth the 
champions of their country, and whose writings have been the honour 
of wax age and nation/* 



with vitality. The Press reassures the desponding, and by its 
arguments prevents people from seeing things as if through 
a blanket. The animal spirits become cheered by the simple 
consciousness of sustentation where reasoning would be of 
no service. A century ago intense religious bigotry, the 
judicial bench little better than a tool of the Crown, the Test 
and Corporation Acts still in force, the Press enslaved, il- 
liberality and ignorance triumphant ; all showed the necessity 
for a striking advocacy of equal justice and free opinion, 
consequently a fearless politician as Wilkes was, he was looked 
upon by the Government of that period as revolutionary and 
dangerous. 

The weekly issue of the The North Briton was eagerly 
scrutinized by the government. De Foe says : — ** If a man 
resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling 
unbiasied truth, let him proclaim war with mankind, neither 
to give nor take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, 
they will fall upon him with the iron hand of the law, if he 
tells the public of their virtues (when they have any), then the 
mob will attack him with slander, but if he regards truth, 
let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may 
go on fearless.'* 

Wilkes was a great enemy to the Stuarts, and particularly 
to those Scottish placemen who accepted of pensions, not 
for services actually performed, but likewise for services 
^ji;/tfr/tf</ to be performed. In the 12th No. of The North 
Briton, he says : — ** This I take to be the case of the pen- 
sions generally given to the sixteen Peers who represent the 
whole nobility of Scotland. I am far from meaning that 
they are the only sixteen Scottish Peers who enjoy pensions. 



I speak of them now as having votes in the House of Lords 
from their being representatives of all the rest. Pensions 
have commonly been given to them for the services they 
are to perform to their country, and to give them the true 
bias which they might otherwise mistake. When Lord Bute 
was in a former parliament one of the sixteen Scottish Peers, 
he actually enjoyed a pension on this truly honourable foot- 
ing, and therefore he has the fairest right to the title cf 
Grand Pensionary, Not only real services in parliament, 
but every species of elegance and refinement in the polite 
arts may, I think, be rewarded with a pension, A polite- 
ness equal to that of Lord Talbot's horse, ought not 
to pass unnoticed. At the Coronation Lord Talbot paid 
a new and, for a horse^ singular respect to his Sove- 
reign. Was it his or his horse's dexterity that excited 
his Majesty's notice on that day? Caligula's horse had 
mt half the merit. We remember how nobly he was pro- 
vided for. What the exact proportion of merit was between 
his lordship and his horse, and how far the pension should 
be divided between them, I will not take upon me to dete 7 
mine. I leave this point to be decided by the Earl of 
Ei^lington. In my private opinion the merit of both was 
very great, and neither ought to pass unnoticed. Lord 
Talbot's horse, like the great planet in Milton, ** danced 
about in various rounds his wanderinir course ;'' at different 
times he was progressive, retrograde, or standing still. The 
progressive motion I should rather incline to think the merit 
of the horse, the retrograde motion the merit of the lord. 
Some of the regulations of the courtiers themselves for that 
day had long been settled by former lord stewards. It was 
reserved for Lord Talbot to settle an etiquette yi;r their ^nrses. 
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I much admire many of his lordship's new regulations, 
especially for those of the royal kitchen. I approve the dis- 
charging of so many turnspits and cooks, who were grown 
of very little use. I do not, however, quite like the prece- 
dent of giving them pensions for doing nothing. It was 
high time to put an end to that too great indulgence in 
eating and drinking which went by the name of old English 
hospitality, when the House of Commons had granted a 
poor niggardly civil list of on y ;^8oo,ooo. I sincerely 
venerate his lordship's great abilities, and deeply regret that 
they are not employed by Government in a way more confi- 
dential^ more suited to his manly character. 

It was in the year 1762 that the first number of the North 
Briton issued from the Press, a work of which Mr. Wilkes 
was the chief supporter. Wilkes was naturally ambitious, 
anxious to be known amongst men, and it must be owned 
he possessed many qualities which deservedly commanded 
renown. The North Briton had been established but a 
few months, and had reached no further than the twelfth 
number, when it involved him in a quarrel with Lord Talbot, 
a quarrel which ended in a duel. The number complained 
of had for its subject some pensions which had been be- 
stowed by the Administration of that day, amongst which 
were those allotted to Dr. Johnson and the author of 
*' Douglas." The chief assault against Lord Talbot was a 
sneer by Wilkes upon his horsemanship at the Coronation. 
His lordship demanded, first by a note and then by a 
message, a disavowal on the part of Mr. Wilkes of his being 
concerned in the composition of the number which reflected 
upon his lordship's name. Wilkes, to whose views an affair 
of this sort was not ill-suited, contented himself with a 



denial of his lordship's right to interrogate him ti()on the 
subject. An appointment was made between them, ;iiid 
they exchanged pistol-shots at Bagshot without hurt to cither 
party. Mr. Wilkes having fired, walked immediately up to 
Lord Talbot and avowed the paper. A friendship aftcrwardu 
sprung up between them and I^rd Talbot himself declared 
that Mr. Wilkes ** was the noblest fellow God ever made." 
To show that Wilkes anticipated tfiat serious results might 
follow the challenge to Lord Talbot he wrote a letter to 
Lord Temple commending to his care the education of his 
daughter, and adding his thanks for the steady friendship 
with which for so many years he had been honoured. 



An Attempt made to " Snufk " Mr. Wilkks out ok 
Existence, but when the ** Pinch " camk the Gallant 
Captain hadn't the ** Pluck." 

Wilkes was now challenged by a Captain Forbes, who, 
standing forth as the champion of Scotland, asked satisfac- 
tion of him a<5 the editor and conductor of the North Briton^ 
for the calumnies heaped upon his native country. Mr. 
Wilkes behaved on this occasion with much consideration 
and declared himself no prize-fighter. Being again urged, 
however, though in terms of politeness, he half complied, 
but was in the meanwhile put under an arrest by the Mar- 
shals of France (whither he had retired fearing an arrest 
from the English Government) to whom he pledged his 
honour not to fight on French ground. 



TO 

The following is an abstract from a letter written by Capt. 
Forbes to his father, August 1763 : — 

I received your's last nighty desiring me to give you an 
account of what happened betwixt me and that fellow Wilkes, 
which I shall relate as it happened. Going along the Comedie- 
street, betwixt ten and eleven forenoon, I met two English 

fentlemen, one of which I had reason to believe was Wilkes, 
had never seen him before ; but guessed him by a picture 
which I had seen of him. Upon our approaching I asked him 
if his name was Wilkes, upon which he told me it was. I then 
desired I might speak with him apart. The other gentleman 
that was with him walked off. I let nim know that I was a Scotch 
gentleman, had been a captain in the service of this country ; 
and that upon account of the scurilous and ignominous things 
he had wrote against my country I was determined he should 
fight me. He told me he could not then go with me, but that 
if I would take the trouble to write to him or come to his lodg- 
ing, at the Hotel de Saxe, Rue de Columbier, in the afternoon 
he would go along with me. 

As I thought it was more proper to go to his lodgings than 
write, I went at three o'clock but did not find him. I returned 
betwixt four and five ; upon not finding him I left my name 
on a board. I went for the third time betwixt seven and eight ; 
and as he had not been at home all that afternoon, I begged 
the Swiss, his servant, to let him know that I should have the 
honour of waiting on him next morning. 

Upon my going to his lodgings next morning, about six 
o'clock, I found him, and his servant showed me into a parlour, 
till he should get up. There was a table in the middle of the 
room, covered with gazettes, papers and books, a chair by it 
with two swords), atid the gentleman's hat. I waited there a 
full half hour, and at last he appeared ; and seating himself by 
me, asked what Captain Forbes wanted with him ? I told him, 
as I had heard he was a man of honour, I had hitherto treated 
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him accordingly ; and as I could now hardly believe it, I wanted 
absolutely to put him to the proof. To which he replied that 
a man of courage he was ; and that he had given proof enough 
of that in fighting Lord Talbot ; and that he would fight no man 
else till he fought Lord Egremont. He replied he was not to 
be catechised by any one. I then plainly told him that I was 
not to be made a fool of, and that I had been now so often at 
his lodgings I was resolved he should fight ; otherwise, the first 
time I should meet, I would treat him as a villain and as a 
scoundrel deserved. He replied he was not obliged to fight all 
the Scotchmen ; and that he was too useful a subject to risk 
his life. I then told him I did not think the State would suffer 
in losing such a subject as he, and as for his not being obliged 
to fight all Scotchmen, I thought it was the least thing he could 
do, since he had taken the liberty of writing such scandalous 
papers against the whole, to fight one of them, as he had never 
fought one in his life. He then told me he would fight me ; 
and as such things could not be done without witnesses, to 
come back at twelve o'clock and have a friend with me, and 
that at that hour he would wait on me with his friend. 

I returned there at the hour appointed, and told my friend 
not to enter the hotel that he mignt not have to say there came 
two upon him. When I went in he was not at home ; I waited 
a good half-hour in his drawing-room talking with his secre- 
tary. He at last appeared with two English gentlemen. When 
he came in I told him I wanted to speak to him at the door. 
He insisted I should sit down for a moment, which I did, and 
after talking a long while together I lost all patience, and told 
him I wanted to speak one word with him at the door, on which 
the two English gentlemen that came in with him got up and 
went out. My opinion was that he wanted I should challenge 
him before these two, that they might witness against me ; but 
that scheme, if such was his intention, did not take. But to 
the purpose ; — there was now nobody in the room but 
bis secretary, he and I, before whom be teld me that it waa 
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very hard he should be challenged and attacked in the streets 
by Captain Forbes without knowing for what Upon this I 
asked nim what were his intentions. He told me it was not 
to fight anyone till he should see Lord Egremont, and asked 
me whether I came to him as an assassin or as a gentleman. 
Upon which I told him I was a gentleman, but that he had 
not shown himself such, and that if he had not the protection 
of his own house I would use him like a scoundrel and rascal, 
as he deserved : upon which his secretary, a Frenchman, but 
who spoke good English, said to me. that if I knew Mr. Wilkes 
I would not speak so to him ; to wnich I replied, that perhaps 
I knew him better than he did ; and, turning to Wilkes, I told 
him that the first time ever I should meet him in the streets, or 
elsewhere, I would give him a hundred strokes of a stick, as 
he deserved no more to be used like a gentleman, but an 
eternal rascal and scoundrel ; and I added that in case he 
should take second thoughts, which I had no reason to believe, 
I would leave him my direction, which he wrote down, after 
which I went out and left him. I went, after this scene, to 
dinner^ and after that to the Thuilleries, from when coming 
home m the evening I got notice that there were orders fiom 
the Marcheaux of France to take me up ; upon which I thought 
it prudent to keep out of the way. This happened on the 17th 
or 18th of August, 1763. 

Mr. Wilkes's Narrative of his Reception of Captain 

Forbes. 

Captain Forbes was the guest at this time of the Honour- 
able Alexander Murray, Esq., therefore all three were put 
under arrest by order of the Marshals of France as soon as 
it became known that a duel was contemplated. Wilkes 
and Murray were brought before the senior Marshal 
Noaillas ; diligent search was made for Forbes, but he had 
absconded. Mr. Wilkes was obliged before the Marshall to 
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sign a parole d!honneur that he would not proceed to any 
voi de /aif, directe ou endirecte^ with Captain Forbes, and 
Mr. Murray engaged in the same manner for Captain 
Forbes ; in consequence of which the guards of Mr. Wilkes 
and Mr. Murray were discharged. Mr. Wilkes went several 
times to Mr. Murray's house, sometimes with his secretary. 
Monsieur Goy, sometimes alone, but never could be 
admitted. Mr. Murray only once called at the Hotel de 
Saxe, and this while Mr. Wilkes was absent on a two days 
tour to Fontainbleau. Mr. Wilkes left Paris the i8th of 
September ; the day before he called at Murray's house, 
and, not being admitted, left word that he should set off for 
Flanders the next morning. 

Mr. Wilkes arrived at Menin on the 21st, and went 
directly to the post house. He found no letter there either 
from Forbes or Murray. He remained at Menin two days, 
but no answer to his challenge was received either from 
Forbes or Murray. He then left a direction where he was 
gone, and set off for Dunkirk. 

The following is a copy of the letter sent by Mr. Wilkes 
to Mr. Murray, Sept. 7th : — 

Sir, — I have waited with no small impatience, and I believe 
you will agree with me that before this Captain Forbes ought 
to have sent to me. You know everything that has passed 
between us, and the wild extravagant wish he formed of fight- 
ing me, on no pretence or provocation. I am no prize-fighter, 
yet I told him that I would indulge him, and as soon as I 
could. I mentioned to him the affair of Lord Egremont, and 
the previous engagement I thought myself under. I desired 
him to bring his second the same day at noon, and our two 
friends should settle between us all the particulars of time, 
place, <Sz;c. I stated the circumstances of the insolence and 
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inhumanity of Lord Egremont, and my resolution of calling 
his Lordship to account, a resolution not formed yesterday, but 
what had struck me the second day in the Tower as becoming 
my dignity, and which at that very time I had mentioned to 
Major Eamsford, the Gk)vemor. 

I had likewise then fixed the hour of his losing the seals, as 
the period I should call his lordship to that account ; and I am 
sure that I would have left Paris, or any other place immedi- 
ately on receiving news so interesting to myself, so welcome to 
the nation. Mr. Forbes undertook on the same morning 
Tuesday the 6th of August, to return at noon and to bring his 
second. You know that he came but brought no second. My 
second, Monsieur Goy, with myself, attended. If Mr Forbes 
had kept his promise, the trouble I am now obliged to give you 
would have been unnecessary. 

Lord Egremont to my great regret (greater I believe than 
that of any other person) has prevented my proceeding farther, 
ftnd as a Frenchman wouJd say, it m^ajoue un Vilian tour, 1 
am now, therefore, most entirely at Captain Forbes service, and 
shall wait his commands. I do not know where he is, for he 
has not appeared at Paris, since Tuesday, the 16th of August. 
As your house has been his asylum I am necessitated to beg 
you, sir, to acquaint Captain Forbes that I will be at Menin, 
the first town in Austrian Flanders, on the confines of France, 
the 21st of this month, and that Monsieur Groy will do me the 
honour of accompanying me ; but he only. I shall direct my 
letters to be sent there, and the moment of my arrival I shall 
go to the post-house. 

No person but M. Goy is acquainted with any part of this 
transaction ; he is so obliging to take charge of this letter 
Give me leave to acknowledge the personal civilities you have 
been pleased to confer on me at Paris, and to assure you that 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

JOHN WILKES. 
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This is the genuine copy of the letter which was written this 
day, September 7th, to the Honourable Alexander Murray, 
Esq., by John Wilkes, Esq., and delivered by myself into the 
hands of the servant of the abovesaid Alexander Murray, Esq. 
—Signed, P. Goy. 

In a magazine published at this time appears the follow- 
ing :— We hear that Mr. Wilkes intends to make it one of his 
capital articles of impeachment against the Ministry that 
they sent Captain Forbes out of his way without suffering 
him to give a specimen of his heroic valour. 

Advertisement from the Universal Museum for Sept., 1763. 

In a few days Captain Forbes, who has just arrived at 
Charing Cross from Paris, will be exhibited, when the public 
will have an opportunity of gratifying their desire of seeing 
this extraordinary phenomenon at the trifling expense of five 
shillings each person. No person to be admitted without 
tickets, which may be procured at the British Coffee Rooms, 
and upon the Scotch walk of the Eoyal Exchange. 

Captain Forbes was received with particular honors by 
his loyal and faithful countrymen. A most elegant enter- 
tainment was provided for him at one of the principal 
taverns at St. James end of the town, at which were present 
the Hon. S — t M — ie, and many people of the first rank in 
Scotland. It is rumoured that a round of dinners is to be 
established to commemorate this glorious occasion. Captain 
Forbes gave notice to Mr. Wilkes that he may now safely 
return to London, and that his intentions were merely to 
have bastinadoed him. What consolation to Wilkes from a 
youth twenty three years of age. 

He that fights and runs away 
ilfa^live to fight another day ; 
But he that's in the battle slain 
Will never live to fight again. 
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CHAPTER III. 

VT is not surprising that a man of Wilkes's temperament 
rk should seek to retaliate after having received what he no 
JL doubt considered an insult from Capt. Forbes's country- 
men. In the North Briton, of August 28, 1 762, he wrote 
or admitted into his paper a tirade against the people and 
country of Scotland, but it is too gross a caricature to he 
reproduced in these columns. The winter now advancing 
Mr. Wilkes returned to England to attend to his Parlia- 
mentary duties. 

We here detail by way of Caution the direful conse- 
quences OF Gentlemen who are M.P.'s using unparlia- 
mentary LANGUAGE TOWARDS EACH OTHER. 

Mr. Samuel Martin, M.P. for Camelford, and who held 
a prominent position at this time, was very obnoxious to 
Wilkes in cor sequence of his advocacy of what he consi- 
dered extravagant pensions being granted where they were 
unmerited, and thus spoke of him in the North Briton : — 
" He will bring all our innocent families to beggary and ruin, 
neither the tenderness of age, nor the sacredness of sex, is 
spared by this cruel Scot." In another number he speaks 
of him as the most treacherous, base, selfish, mean, abject, 
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low-lived and dirty fellow that ever wriggled himself into a 
Secretaryship. This naturally excited the ire of Martin, who 
took the first occasion that presented itself of exposing 
Wilkes in a full House of Commons. He said the writer of 
the North Briton was a cowardly as well as malignant 
scoundrel. Mr. Wilkes though present took no notice of the 
expression in the House of Commons, but early on 
the following morning dispatched a note to Martin 
avowing himself to be the author of all the passages com- 
plained of — an immediate rencontre took place at the 
nng in Hyde Park. " When the gentlemen met they 
walked together for a little while to avoid some com- 
pany that appeared to be looking after them. They each 
brought a pair of pistols. When they were alone the first 
fire was from Martin's pistol, but it missed Wilkes, and the 
pistol in Wilkes's hand flashed in the pan. The gentlemen 
then each took one of Wilkes's pistols. Wilkes missed 
striking Martin, but the ball from Martin's lodged in Wilkes's 
abdomen. Wilkes bled much from the wound. Martin 
then came up and desired to give all the assistance in his 
power. Wilkes replied that Martin had behaved like a man 
of honour ; that he was killed, and insisted on Martin 
making his immediate escape and no creature should know 
from him how the affair happened. Upon this they parted, 
but Martin came up again in two or three minutes and again 
offered a second time his assistance to Wilkes, but Wilkes 
insisted upon his going off. Martin expressed much concern 
for Wilkes ; said the thing was too well known by several 
people who came up almost directly, and then went away. 
Wilkes was carried home, but would not tell any circum- 
stances of the case till he found it so much known. He 
told the surgeon it was an affair of honour. The day fol- 
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lowing Wilkes, imagining himself in the greatest danger, 
returned Martin his letters, that no evidence might appear 
against him ; and insisted upon it with his relations that in 
case of death no trouble should be given to Martin for he 
had behaved as a man of honour. 

Another account taken from a magazine of this date — 

Nov. 16, 1763, about 12 at noon, a duel was fought in Hyde- 
park between John Wilkes, Esq., member for Aylesbury, and 
Samuel Martin, Esq., member for Camelford, and late Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. At the first attack both pistols missed 
fire ; at the second Mr. Martin's did so again, upon which Mr. 
Wilkes generously retarded discharging his pistol, and offered 
Mr. Martin the choice of either of his pistols, which Mr. 
Martin refused. They then turned back to back, and upon 
turning about again Mr. Martin discharged his pistolj and the 
ball went into Mr. Wilkes's abdomen and sunk obliquely on 
the right side towards the groin. Upon which Mr. Wilkes 
said. " Mr. Martin, take care of yourself, for you have done 
for me." Mr. Martin replied he would get him what assistance 
he could, and perceiving a chariot at a distance ran up to it, 
and told the person in it that a gentleman lay wounded on the 
grass, and begged they would drive immediately out of the 

Eark and get a chair ; which was done, and Mr. Wilkes was 
rought to his own house ; and a surgeon being immediately 
sent for, the ball was extracted, and the surgeon was of upinion 
that as it had not penetrated the abdomen it would be attended 
with no serious consequences. 

Mr. Wilkes being now ** heavily weighted " receives 

THE SYMPATHY OF BOTH FrIEND AND FOE. 

Cecil Street, December 17, 1763 — An order was sent from the 
House of Commons to a physician to attend Mr. Wilkes from 
time to time in order to observe the progress of the cure and 
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to make a report to the House — to which Mr. Wilkes replied — 
"Mr. Wilkes is duly sensible of the kind care and concern of 
the House of Commons, not only tor his health, but for his 
speedy recovery. — He is attended by Dr. Brocklesbury, of whose 
integrity and ability he has had the experience of many years, 
and on whose skill he lias the most perfect reliance. Mr. 
Wilkes cannot but still be of opinion that there is a peculiar 
propriety on the choice he just made of Dr. Biocklesbury — for 
the cure of what is called a gun shot wound from the circum- 
stance of the Doctor's having been several years phjsician to 
the army." It appears that several eminent surgeons rendered 
their services to assist Dr. B. by their counsel and advice. 

Dr. Hebberdon with a Mr. Hawkins was appointed to 
attend Mr. Wilkes from time to time in order to observe the 
progress of the cure and to make a report to the House of 
Commons. 

A Card from Wilkes to Dr, Hebberdon, December 19, ij6j; 

Mr. Wilkes presents his compliments to Dr. Hebberdon and 
is duly sensible of the kind care and concern of the House of 
Commons, not only for his health, but for his speedy recovery, 
and while he entertains a real esteem for Dr. Hebberdon's great 
merit, he has no special desire to see the Doctor at present ; he 
hopes in a few weeks he shall be well enough to have the 
honour of eating a bit of mutton with him in Great Gkorge 
Street. 

A Card from Mr, Wilkes to Mr, Hawkins, December rg, 176J' 

Mr. Wilkes presents his compliments to Mr. Hawkins. He 
from motives of humanity, readily consented, at the request 
of Mr. Martin to receive the visits of Dr. Hebberdon and Mr. 
Hawkins. He is now acquainted that the honour Mr. Hawkins 
intends him of a visit to day, is not at the desire of Mr. 
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Martin ; and therefore he begs that it may be deferred till he is 
more capable of enjoying company. He has every reason to 
continue perfectly satisfied with the conduct of the surgeon 
who extracted the ball. He hopes in a few weeks, to be so well 
recovered as to be able to receive Mr. Hawkins in Great George 
Street ; and shall be impatient for an opportunity *of shewing 
the just regard he will ever pay to so distinguished a character. 

December 25, 1763. — Last night, between seven and eight 
came to the Silver Lion Inn, in Dover, John Wilkes, esq., on 
his way to France, in restored health. He had not been in the 
Inn above an hour, before he was honored with rome of the 
gentlemen of the town, to congratulate him on his happy reco- 
very from his late indisposition ; and he expressed great satis- 
faction in having that honour done hrn, 

P.S.— He sailed this afternoon between 1 and 2 for Calais. 

An Epigram which appeared in a Magazine of December, 
1763:— 

" No wonder Wilkes, quoth sawney Scot, 
Was merciless in all he wrote, 
Fearless of swords and oaken towels,* 
For bullets could not find his bowels." 



And yet another "Refresher." 

An attempt by Alexander Dun to assassinate Mr. Wilkes, 
December, 1763. 

To John Wilkes, esq. — Sir, — As I have something of conse- 
quence to communicate to you, I should be glad to know what 
time would be most convenient for one to call upon you. I 
called once before and was refused admittance. Be so good as 

* A weapon of defence used formerly in Scottish warfare. 
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to send me an answer by my serrant, who will wait for it 
Lieutenant Orchat, of dragoons, who is now in Scotland, 
desires his compliments to yon for the many civilities shown 
him when he was quartered near your country seat. You may 
be assured, that many of the Scotch have still a regard for you, 
and none of them more so than your most humble and obedient 
servant, Alexander Dttn. 

Almost at the same hour the following letter was received 
by Mr. Wilkes from Matthias Darby, Cranborne Abbey, 
Leicester Fields : — 

Sir, — I should not do mv duty if I did not acquaint you that 
the young Scotch officer that wanted entrance at your house is 
a villaii), and his intentions are of the blackest dye. I have 
been in his company for near four hours. That part of 
our conversation that relates to you, consisted chiefly of his 
intentions of massacreing you the tirst opportunity, and that 
there were thirteen more gentlemen of Scotland of the same 
resolution, and confederates of his, who were resolved to do it, 
or die in the attempt. Last night the gentleman at the coffee- 
house quitted the room that I was in, and loft the Scotch hero 
and myself together ; but I abruptly left the room and set off 
to your residence in Great George-street. On hearing a noise 
at your door 1 went up, and to my great surprise saw the 
Scotchman trying for an entrance. I knocked and had admit- 
tance, which enraged the hero so much that he swore revenge 
against the servant, and was very troublesome. When I went 
out I heard a gentleman taking him to task upon his vowing 
revenge on you or your servant, upon which I told the gentle- 
man a small part of what I know, and he put him into the 
hands of two watchmen and ordered him to the Round-house, 
but at the corner of George-street I am told he was rescued 
and ran away. There conversation passed between him 
and the company that is not safe to communicate by letter. 
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His principles and zeal make it unsafe that such an abandoned 
wretch should be at liberty. Your own discretion I hope will 
guide you to prevent anything that may be intended. 

A public notice having been issued for the apprehension 
of the said Alexander Dun by a justice of the peace, he was 
soon captured and brought before the authorities. The 
charge made was that one Alexander Dun between eleven 
and twelve o'clock on Tuesday evening last demanded 
entrance into -the house of John Wilkes, and threatened 
violence to his person and hath since, in the hearing of 
Matthias Darby declared his intention to massacre the said 
John Wilkes the first opportunity. Dun was at length 
brought to trial, it was proved that he had been a lieutenant 
of Marines on board the " Biensaisant," a Captain Balfour 
gave many evidences of his insanity; that he had been con- 
fined in a lunatic asylum at Gibraltar and was ultimately 
discharged as incurable. His friends undertaking to place 
him into some proper place of restraint, he was ultimately 
discharged from custody. 

The next chapter will contain the celebrated No. 45 of the 
North Briton, It was this document that unintentionally 
became the source of his notoriety and future prosperity. 

" There is a tide in the aflfairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." 

" He is not worthy of the honeycomb, 
That shuns the hives because the bses have stings." 

Shak^pere 
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CHAPTER IV. 



**THE NORTH BRITON." 

No. XLV.* Saturday, April 23, 1763. 

The following advertisement appeared in all the papers on 

the 13th of April. 

The North Briton makes his appeal to the good sense, 
and to the candour of the English nation. In the present 
unsettled and fluctuating state of the administration, he is 
really fearful of falling into involuntary errors, and he does 
not wish to mislead. All his reasonings have been built on 
the strong foundation of facts ; and he is not yet informed 
of the whole interiour state of government with such minute 
precision, as now to venture the submitting his crude ideas 
of the present political crisis to the discerning and impartial 
public. The Scottish minister has indeed retired. Is his 

* The passages incladed within the inverted commas are the only 
passa^^es, to which any objection i^ made in the inform»tioo fi'ed in 
the King's-Bench by the Attoruey-G^ueral uKainst the publisher, 
Mr. George Kearsly. 
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influence at an end? or does he still govern by thef three 
wretched tools of his power, who, to their indelible infamy, 
have supported the most odious of his measures, the late 
ignominious pe «ce, and the wicked extension ot the arbitrary 
mode of excise ? The North Briton has been steady in his 
opposition to a single, insolent, incapable, despotic minister ; 
and is equally ready, in the service of his country, to combat 
the triple-headed, Cerberean administration, if the Scot is 
to assume that motley form. By him every arrangement to 
this hour has been made, and the notification has been as 
regularly sent by letter under his hand. It therefore seems 
clear to a demonstration, that he intends only to retire into 
that situation, which he held before he first took the seals ; I 
mean the dictating to every part of the king's administration. 
The North Briton desires to be understood, as having 
pledged himself a firm and intrepid asserter of the rights of 
his fellow-subjects, and of the liberties of Whigs and Eng- 
lishmen. 

Genus orationis atrox and vehemens, cui opponitur lenitatis and 
manfuetudinis. Cicero. 

" The King's Speech has always been considered by the 
legislature, and by the public at large, as the Speech of the 
Ministerf It has regularly, at the beginning of every 
Session of Parliament, been referred by both Houses to the 
consideration of a committee, and has been generally can- 
vassed with the utmost freedom, when the Minister of the 
Crown has been obnoxious to the nation. The Ministers of 

t The Earls of Egremont and Halifax, and U. Grenville, Esq. 

X Anno 14 G. II. 1740. Duke of Argyle. 

The King's Speech is always, in this House, considered as the 
Speech of the Ministers. Lords Debates, vol. 7, p. 413. 
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this free country, conscious of the tmdoabtcd privilej^ of 
so spirited a people, and with the terrors of Parliament 
before their eyes, have ever been cautious, no less with 
regard to the matter, than to the expressions, of speeches, 
which they have adviyed the Sovereign to make from the 
throne, at the opening of each Session. They well knew 
that an § honest House of Parliament, true to their trust, 
could not fail to detect the fallacious arts, or to remonstrate 
against the daring acts of violence, committed by any 
Minister. The speech at the close of the Session has ever 
been considered as the most secure method of promul- 
gating the favourite court creed among the vulgar ; because 
the Parliament, which is the Constitutional guardian of the 
liberties of the people, has in this case no opportunity of 
remonstrating, or of impeaching any wicked servant of the 
Crown. 

"This week has given the public the most abandoned 
instance of ministerial effrontery ever attempted to be imposed 
on mankind. The minister's sj)eech of last Tuesday, is not 
to be paralleled in the annals of this country. I am in 
doubt, whether the imposition is greater on the sovereign or 
on the nation. Every friend of his country must lament that 
a prince of so many great and amiable qualities, whom 
England truly reveres, can be brought to give the sanction 
of his sacred name to the most odious measures, and to the 

§Tbe House of Commons in 1715 exhibited " Articl^ of impeach- 
ment of high treason, and other high crimes and misdeineanoura 
against Robert Karl of Oxford, and £arl Mortimer." Article 15 is 
for "having corrupted the sacred fountain of truth, and put false- 
hoods into the mouth of Majesty, in several speeches made to Par- 
liament.*' Vide Vol. HI. and Journala of the House of Commons, 
YoL 18^ p. 214. 
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most unjustifiable, public declarations, from a throne ever 
renowned for truth, honour, and unsullied virtue." I am 
sure, all foreigners, especially the King of Prussia, will hold 
the minister in contempt and abhorrence. He has made 
our sovereign declare, my expectations have been fully an- 
swered by the happy effects which the several allies of my 
crown have derived from this salutary measure of the de- 
finitive Treaty. The powers at war with my good brother, 
the King of Prussia, have been induced to agree to such 
terms of accommodation, as that great Prince has approved; 
and the success which has attended my negociation, has 
necessarily and immediately diffused the blessings of peace 
through every part of Europe. The infamous fallacy of this 
whole sentence is apparent to all mankind : for it is known, 
that the King of Prussia did not barely approve, but abso- 
lutely dictated, as conqueror, every article of the terms of 
peace. No advantage of any kind has accrued to that mag- 
nanimous Prince from our negociation, but he was basely 
deserted by the Scottish prime minister of England. He 
was known by every court in Europe to be scarcely on better 
terms of friendship here, than at Vienna ; and he was be- 
trayed by us in the treaty of peace. What a strain of inso- 
lence, therefore is it in a minister to lay claim to what he is 
conscious all his efforts tended to prevent, and meanly to 
arrogate to himself a share in the fame and glory of one of 
the greatest princes the world has ever seen ? The King of 
Prussia, however, has gloriously kept all his former conquests, 
and stipulated security for all his allies, even for the Elector 
of Hanover. I know in what light this great Prince is con- 
sidered in Europe, and in what manner he has been treated 
here ; among other reasons, perhaps, from some contemp- 
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tuous expressions he may have used of the Scot ; expressions 
which are every day ecchoed by the whole body of English- 
men through the southern part of this island. 

The Preliminary Articles of Peace were such as have 
drawn the contempt of mankind on our wretched negociators. 
All our most valuable conquests were agreed to be restored, 
and the East India Company would have been infallibly 
ruined by a single article of this fallacious and baneful negocia- 
tion. No hireling of the minister has been hardy enough to 
dispute this ; yet the minister himself has made our sovereign 
declare, the satisfaction which he felt at the approaching re- 
establishment of peace upon conditions so honourable to his 
crown, and so beneficial to his people. As to the entire 
approbation of parliament, which is so vainly boasted of 
the world knows how that was obtained. The large debt 
on the Civil List, already above half a year in arrear, shews 
pretty clearly the transactions of the winter. It is, however, 
remarkable, that the minister's speech dwells on the entire 
approbation given by parliament to the Preliminary Articles, 
which I will venture to say, he must by this time be ashamed 
of ; for he has been brought to confess the total want of that 
knowledge, accuracy and precision, by which such immense 
advantages both of trade and territory, were sacrificed to 
our inveterate enemies. These gross blunders are, indeed,, 
in some measure set right by the Definitive Treaty ; yet, the 
most important articles, relative to cessions, commerce, and 
the Fishery, remain as they were, with respect to the French. 
The proud and feeble Spaniard too does not renounce, but, 
only desists from all pretensions, which he may have formed, 
to the right of Fishing — where? only about the isla*^'^ '^^ 
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Newfoundland — ^till a favourable opportunity arises of in- 
sisting on it, there, as well as elsewhere. 

" The minister cannot forbear, even in the King's Speech, 
insulting us with a dull repetition of the word economy. I 
did not expect so soon to have seen that word again, after it 
had been so lately exploded, and more than once, by a most 
numerous audience, hissed off the stage of our English 
theatres. It is held in derision by the voice of the people, 
and every tongue loudly proclaims the universal contempt 
in which these empty professions are held by this nation. 
Let the public be informed of a single instance of economy, 
except indeed in the household." Is a regiment, which was 
completed as to its complement of officers on the Tuesday 
and broke on the Thursday a proof of economy ? Is the 
pay of the Scottish Master Elliot to be voted by an English 
parliament under the head of economy ? Is this, among a 
thousand others, one of the convincing proofs of a firm re- 
olution to form government on a plan of strict economy ? 

it not notorious that in the reduction of the army not the 
least attention has been paid to it? Many unnecessary 
expenses have been incurred, only to increase the power of 
the Crown, that is, to create more lucrative jobs for the crea- 
tures of the minister ? The staff indeed is broke, but the dis- 
cerning part of mankind immediately comprehended the mean 
subterfuge, and resented the indignity put upon so brave an 
officer as Marshal Ligonier. That step was taken to give 
the whole power of the army to ttie Crown, that is, to the 
Minister. Lord Ligonier is now no longer at the head of the 
army ; but Lord Bute in effect is. I mean that every pre- 
ferment given by the Crown will be found still to be obtained 
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by his enormous influence, and to be bestowed only on the 
creatures of the Scottish faction. The nation is still in the 
same deplorable state, while lie governs, and can make the 
tools of bis power pursue the same odious measures. Such 
a retreat, as he intends, can only mean that personal indem- 
nity, which, I hope, guilt will never find from an injured 
nation. The negociations of the late inglorious peace, and 
the excise, will haunt him, wherever he goes, and the terrors 
of the just resentment, which he must be to meet from a 
brave and insulted people, and which must finally crush him, 
will be for ever before his eyes. 

" In vain will such a Minister, or the foul dregs of his 
power, the tools of corruption and despotism, preach up in 
the speech that spirit of concord, and that obedience to the 
laws, which is essential to good order. They have sent the 
spirit of discord through the land, and I will prophecy, that 
it will never be extinguished, but by the extinction of their 
power. Is the spirit of concord to go hand in hand with the 
peace and excise through this nation ? Is it to be expected 
between an insolent Exciseman, and a peer, gentleman, free- 
holder, or farmer, whose private houses are now made liable 
to be entered and searched at pleasure ? Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire, and in general all the Cyder counties, are not 
surely the several counties which are alluded to in the speech. 
The spirit of concord has not gone forth among them ; but 
the spirit of liberty has, and a noble opposition has beeii 
given to the wicked instruments of oppression. A nation as 
sensible as the English, will see that a spirit of concord, 
when they are oppressed, means a tame submission to injury, 
and that a spirit of liberty ought then to arise, and I am sufo 
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ever will, in proportion to the weight of the grievance they 
feel. Every legal attempt of a contrary tendency to the 
spirit of concord will be deemed a justifiable resistance, 
warranted by the spirit of the English constitution. 

" A despotic Minister will always endeavour to dazzle 
his prince with high - flown ideas of the prerogative 
and honour of the crown, which the Minister will 
make a parade of firmly maintaining. I wish, as 
much as any man in the kingdom to see the honour of 
the Crown maintained in a manner truly becoming Royalty. 
I lament to see it sunk even to prostitution. What a shame 
was it to see the security of this country, in point of military 
force, complimented away, contrary to the opinion of Royalty 
itself, and sacrificed to the prejudices and to the ignorance 
of a set of people, the most unfit from every consideration to 
be consulted on a matter relative to the security of the house 
of Hanover?*' I wish to see the honour of the crown 
religiously asserted with regard to our allies, and the dignity 
of it scrupuously maintained with regard to foreign princes. 
Is it possible such an indignity can have happened, such a 
sacrifice of the honour of the crown of England, as that a 
minister should already have kissed his majesty's hand on 
being appointed to the most insolent and ungrateful court in 
the world, without a previous assurance of that reciprocal 
nomination which the meanest court in Europe would insist 
upon, before she proceeded to an act otherwise so derogatory 
to her honour ? But electoral policy has ever been obse- 
quious to the court of Vienna, and forgets the insolence with 
which Count Colloredo left England. Upon a principle of 
dignity and economy, Lord Stormont, a Scottish Peer of the 
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loyal house of Murray, kissed his majesty's hand, I think, on 
Wednesday in the Easter week ; bat this ignominious aa has 
not yet disgraced the nation in the London Gautte, The 
ministry are not ashamed of doing the thing in private ; they 
are only afraid of the publication. Was it a tender regard 
for the honour of the late king, or of his present majesty, 
that invited to Court Lord George Sackville, in these first 
days of Peace, to share in the general satisfaction, which all 
good courtiers received in the indignity offered to Lord 

Ligonier, and on the advancement of ? Was this to 

shew princely gratitude to the eminent services of the 
accomplished general of the house of Brunswic, who has 
had so great a share in rescuing Europe from the yoke of 
France ; and whose nephew we hope soon to see made happy 
in the possession of the most amiable princess in the world ? 
Or, is it meant to assert the honour of the crown only against 
the united wishes of a loyal and affectionate people, founded 
in a happy experience of the talents, ability, integrity, and 
virtue of those who have had the glory of redeeming their 
country from bondage and ruin, in order to support, by every 
art of corruption and intimidation, a weak, disjointed 
incapable set of — I will call them anything but ministers — 
by whom the favourite still meditates to rule this kingdom 
with a rod of iron. 

The Stuart line has ever been intoxicated with the slavish 
doctrines of the absolute, independent, unlimited power of 
the Crown. Some of that line were so weakly advised as to 
endeavour to reduce them into practice : but the English 
nation was too spirited to suffer the least encroachment on 
the ancient liberties of this kingdom. ** The King of Eng- 
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land is only the first * magistrate of this country ; but is 
invested by law with the whole executive power. He is, 
however, responsible to his people for the due execution of 
the royal functions, in the choice of ministers, &c., equally 
with the meanest of his subjects in his particular duty." 
The personal character of our present amiable sovereign 
makes us easy and happy that so great a power is lodged in 
such hands ; but the favourite has given too just cause for 
him to escape the general odium. The prerogative of the 
Crown is to exert the constitutional powers entrusted to it in 
a way, not of blind favour and partiality, but of wisdom and 
judgment. This is the spirit of our constitution. The 
people too have their prerogative, and I hope the fine words 
of Dryden will be engraven on our hearts^ 

" Freedom is the English subject's prerogative." 



TO THE NORTH BRITON. 

Sir,— Please to state the following fetct, which is of a nature 
almost entirely new, and I will soon trouble you with my ob- 
servations on so remarkable a proceeding. 

L.S. 

By the Right Hon. Wblbobe Ellis, 

His Majesty's Secretary at War. 

Having received his Majesty's commands, do herebydiscfaarge 
Anthony Nichols, a private man, from the Coldstream regiment 

* In the first apeech of James 1. to his EngUsh Parliament^ 
March 22, 1603, are the following words : — ** That I am a servant 
is most tiue — I will never be ashamed to confess it my principal 
honour to be the great servant of the Commonwealth, ^CTournals 
of the House of Commons, vol. L, p. 145. 
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of foot-guards, commanded by General James Lord Tyrawley, 
from any further service in the same regiment. 

Given under my hand and seal, at the War Office, 
this 26th day of March, 1763. 

W. ELLIS. 
To all his Majesty's officers, civil and military, 
whom it may concern. 

Mr. Wilkes was taken into custody on Saturday April 30, 
1763, by a warrant from the Secretaries of State, charged 
with being the author and publisher of a seditious libel, en- 
titled the iVi?r /A Briton^ No. 45, published on Saturday April 
23, 1763, and after examination before the Secretaries of State 
was committed to the Tower. The afternoon of the day of 
his commitment, a Habeas Corpus was granted by the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, to bring him 
to that Court to answer to the said accusations. The follow- 
ing is the contents of a paper publicly dispersed throughout 
London and Westminster relative to Mr. Wilkes' commit- 
mitment to, and treatment in the Tower. As the apprehen- 
sion and commitment of John Wilkes, Esq., Member of 
Parliament, to the Tower, must have raised the curiosity of 
many people to know the circumstances attending it, the 
following detail of simple facts cannot be unreasonable, and 
are perhaps absolutely necessary to be laid before the public. 
On Saturday, the 30th of April, at 10 in the forenoon, three 
of his Majesty's messengers, by virtue of a warrant from the 
Secretary of State seized on the person of the said John 
Wilkes, Esq., Member of Parliament, of which warrant the 
following is a true copy : — 

Gteorge Montagu Dunk, Earl of Halifax, one of the Lords of 
His Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council, Lieutenant- 
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GFeneral of His Migestjr's forces, and principal Secretary of 
State. 

These are in His Mcgesty's name to authorize and require you 
(taking a constable to your assistance) to make strict and 
dili|^nt search for the author's, printer's, and publishers of a 
seditious and treasonable paper entitled the North Briton, 
Number 46, Saturday, April 23. 1763, printed for Q. Kearsly, 
in Ludgate Street, London, ana them or any of them having 
found, to apprehend or seize, together with their papers, and 
to bring in safe custody before me, to be examined concerning 
the premises and further dealt with according to law. And in 
the due execution thereof, all mayors, sheriffs, justices of the 
peace, constables^ and all other His Majesty's officers, civil and 
military, and loving subjects whom it may concern, are to be 
aiding and assisting to you as there shall be occasion, and for 
80 doing this shall be jour warrant. Given at St. James, the 
26th day of April, in the 3rd year of His Mtyesty^s reign. 
Signed, Dunk Halifax, directed to Nathan Carrington, John 
Money, James Watson and Bobert Blackmore, four of His 
Msgesty's messengers in ordinary. 

N.B. — The officers had a verbal order to put this warrant in 
execution by forcibly entering into the house of John Wilkes, 
Esq., member of Parliament, at midnight ; and these officers are 
(the hand-bill says) now threatened with the loss of their 
places, for not complying with such verbal instructions. 

On the intimation of Mr. Wilkes, member of parliament, 
being in custody, a motion was made in the Court of C)om- 
mon Pleas, then sitting in Westminster-hall for a Habeas 
Corpus, which was granted ; though by reason of the pro- 
thonotary's office not being open such Habeas Corpus could 
not be sued till four o'clock in the afternoon. Several gen- 
tlemen friends and acquaintances of the said John Wilkes, 
Esq., applied for admittance into his house, which was then 
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pei'emptorily refused by a pretended ord^r from the Secre- 
tary of State, which order, though repeatedly requested, 
was not, nor could be produced. As no proper or legal 
authority appeared to countenance such refusal, the gentle- 
men thought themselves no ways obliged to obey the verbal 
commands of officers acting only under verbal authority; 
and entered accordingly without further question or moles- 
tation from those officers. 

Mr. Wood, the Deputy Secretary of State, being sent for, 
demanded the reason of such forcible entry ; it was replied 
that no force had been used, and that the gentlemen thought 
themselves legally justified in what they had done. Soon 
after this Philip Cartaret Webb, Esq., Solicitc to the 
Treasury, came into the room, and some private conversation 
between him and Mr. Wood having past, the latter asked 
if any gentleman then present would attend or inspect the 
officers while they were sealing up all the papers in the house 
of Mr. Wilkes. 

Mr. Wilkes having declined accepting the like office, no 
person then present thought himself authorised to take upon 
him such inspection. Notwithstanding it was known that 
the Court of Common Pleas had granted an Habeas Corpus, 
of which fact Philip Carteret Webb, esq., solicitor to the 
Treasury, at that time at Lord Halifax's, was then well 
assured, yet was the said John Wilkes, esq., member of Par- 
liament, committed to the Tower of London. 

His solicitor and one of his counsel, soon after they heard 
of such commitment, went to the Tower in order to consult 
with the said John Wilkes, esq. about the methods to be 
pursued for his enlargement, but were denied admittance. 
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Major Ransford informed them that he had received orders 
from the Secretary of State not to admit any person whatsa- 
ever to speak with or see the said John Wilkes, and further 
informed them that he had just before refused the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Temple such admittance. 

On Sunday, May the ist, the same gentlemen, between 
the hours of twelve and one, called again upon Major 
Ransford, on the same occasion, but were again denied 
admittance, as were many other noblemen and gentlemen of 
the first distinction, amongst the rest Mr. Wilkes's own 
brother. 

After such denial Mr. Wilkes's solicitor demanded of the 
Mayor a copy of the warrant under which Mr. Wilkes was 
committed to the Tower, which was readily granted by the 
Mayor, and of which the following is a copy :— 

Charles, Earl of Egremont, and Gborge Dunk, Earl of 
Halifax, Lords of his Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council, 
and principal Secretaries of State. 

These are in his Majesty's name to authorize and requireyon 
to receive into your custody the body of John Wilkes, Esq., 
herewith sent you*f or being the author and publisher of a most 
infamous and seditious libel entitled the North Briton. Number 
45 ; tending to inflame the minds and alienate the affections of 
the people from his Majesty and to incite them to traiterous 
insurrection against the Government, and to keep him safe and 
close until he shall be delivered by due course of law. For so 
doing this shall be your warrant. Given at St. James' the 30th 
day of April, 1763, in the 3rd year of his Majesty's reign. 
Signed, Egremont, Dunk Halifax. 
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To the Bight Hononrable John Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
constable of his Majesty's Tower of London^ or the Lieutenant 
of the said Tower, or to his deputy. Philip Carteret Webb. 
£s(][., solicitor to the Treasury, then being present in the said 
Major Bansford's room. Mr. Wilkes's counsel and solicitor 
applied to the said Mr. Webb for admittance to the said Mr. 
Wilkes. 

Philip Carteret Webb, Esq., desired Major Ransford to 
allow such admittance, which he would indemnify. The 
Mayor, with a spirit becoming a good officer, replied he 
could not disobey orders. P.O. Webb, Esq., re-answered, he 
believed there must have been a mistake in the orders, and 
that if either of the Secretaries of State were in town, he 
would apply to them and obtain such admittance 
as aforesaid; and that he would either send, or bring, 
an order for such admittance in the afternoon. Upon 
this assertion the said Mr. Wilkes council and solicitor 
between eight and nine o'clock in the evening of the same 
day again went to the Tower, and applied for admission as 
aforesaid. The Mayor having received no instruction from 
either of the Secretaries of State, refused as before. On the 
morning of the 2nd of May the Court of Common Pleas ordered 
a return to their writ of Habeas Corpus ; which return not 
then appearing to the court to be sufficient, the court ordered 
that the said return should not at present be filled ; but upon 
motion granted another Habeas Corpus, directed to the con- 
stable and so forth of the Tower of London. Applications 
to see Mr. Wilkes were repeatedly made, but to no purpose. 
Major Ransford received orders to enter in a book the names 
of all persons who applied for an interview. 
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Mr. Wilkes' Account of His First Examination before 
THE Secretaries of State for Publishing No. 45, 

TAKEN FROM THE " EDINBURGH ReVIEW/' VoL. 5, 
P« 483 1805. 

'' I was conducted into a great apartment fronting the Park, 
where Lord Halifax and Lord Egremont, the two Secretaries of 
State were sitting at a table covered with papers, pens and ink. 
The Under-Secretaries stood near their lordships. Lord Egre- 
mont received me with a supercilious, insolent air ; Lord 
Halifax, with great politeness. I was desired to take the chair 
near their lordships, which I did. Lord Halifax then began — 
that he was really concerned that he had been necessitated to 
proceed in that manner against me ; that it was exceedingly to 
be regretted that a gentleman of m^ rank and abilities could 
engage against his King and his Majesty's Government.' I re- 
lied * that his lordship could not be more mistaken, for the 
King had not a subject more zealously attached to his person 
and Gk)vemment than myself, etc' Lord Halifax answered 
' that nothing had been done but by the advice of the best 
lawyers, and that it was now his duty to examine me.' He had 
in his hand a long list of questions, regularly numbered. He 
began, * Mr. Wilkes, do you know Mr. Kearsley ? When did 
you see him ? etc., etc.' I replied ' that I suspected there was 
a vain hope that my answer would tend towards what his 
lordship wished to know ; that he seemed to be lost in a dark 
and intricate path, and really wanted much light to guide him 
through it ; but that I could assure his lordship not a single 
ray should come from me.' Lord Halifax returned to the 
charge, * Mr. Wilkes, do you know Mr. Kearsley ? etc., etc.' I 
said * this was a curiosity on his lordship's part^ which, how- 
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ever laudable in the secretary, I did not find myself disposed to 
gratify ; and that at the end of my examination all the qnires 
of paper on their lordship's table should be as milk-white as at 
the beginning. Lord Halifax then desired to remind me of my 
being their prisoner, and of their right to examine me. I 
answered 'that I should imagine their lordship's time was too 

Erecious to be trifled away m that manner ; that they might 
ave seen before I would never say one word they desired to 
know ;' and I added. ' indeed, my lords, I am not made of such 
slight, flimsy stuff ; then, turning to Lord Egremont, I said, 
• Could you employ torture I would never utter a word unbe- 
coming my honour, as affecting the sacred confidence of my 
friend. God has given me firmness and fidelity. You trifle 
away your time most egregiously, my lords.' Lord Halifax then 
asked me if I chose to be a prisoner in my own house, at the 
Tower, or in Newgate ; for he was disposed to oblige me. I gave 
his lordship my thanks ; but I desired to remark that I never 
received an obligation but from a friend, that I demanded justice 
and my immediate liberty,as an Englishman who had not offended 
the laws of his country : that as to the rest, it was beneath my 
attention ; the odious idea of restraint was the same odious 
idea everywhere ; that I should go where I pleased ; and if I 
was restrained by a superior force, I must yield to the violence, 
but I would never give colour to it by a shameful compromise. 
Lord Halifax then told me I should be sent to the Tower 
where I should be treated in a manner suitable to my rank : 
and that he hoped the messengers had behaved well to me. I 
acknowledged that they had behaved with humanity and even 
civility to me, notwithstanding the ruflian orders given them 
by his lordship's colleague. I then again turned to Lord 
£gremont and said, ' Your lordship's verbal orders were to drag 
me out of my bed at midnight. The first man who had entered 
my bedchamber by force, I should have laid dead on the spot. 
Probably I should have fallen in the skirmish with the 
others. 
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I thank God (not your lordship) that snch a scene of blood 
has been avoided. Your lordship is even ready to issue orders 
which you have neither the courage to sign, nor, I believe, to 
justify. No reply was made to this, and the accusation dropped. 
Lord Halifax retired into another apartment. Lord Egremont 
continued sullen and silent about a quarter-of-an-hour. I then 
made a few remarks on some capital pictures which were in 
the room, and his lordship left me alone. 

I was afterwards conducted into another apartment. I found 
there several of my friends in argument with the most infamous 
of all the tools of that administration, Mr. Philip Carteret 
Webb. Qe confirmed to me that I was to be carried to the 
Tower, and wished to know if I had any favours to ask. I 
replied that I was used to confer, not to receive, favours ; that 
I was superior to receiving any even from his masters ; that all 
I would say to him was, if n^ valet-de-chambre was allowed 
to attend me in the Tower, I should be shaved and have a 
clean shirt ; if he was not I should have a long beard and 
dirty linen ! Mr. Webb said that orders would be given for 
his admission at the Tower. I complained of the shameful 
evasion of the Habeas Corpus in sending me to the Tower, 
though the orders of the Chief Justice Pratt were known. 
Mr. Webb made no reply to this. He came to visit me at the 
Tower in the beginning of my imprisonment, when I had not 
the permission to see any friend. I desired him almost at his 
first entrance to take his leave ; for if I was not allowed to see 
those whom I loved, I would not see those whom I despised. 

Orders issued by the lieutenant-governor of the Tower re- 
specting the detention of John Wilkes, Esq : — 

That the warders appointed to keep a close prisoner shall 
not presume to leave him for a moment alone, either night or 
day, or to change their duty with other warders, but by parti- 
cular leave or order from the constable, lieutenant, deputy- 
Ueutenant, or in their absence the mtgor of the Tower. They 
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are to permit no person to have admittance into the room he is 
confined in, or to speak to him but by a particular order 
brought them by the major or gentleman gaoler. 

During his confinement he wrote to his daughter at Paris, 
and having obtained a copy (which was sent open to the Earl 
of Halifax in order to be forwarded) we take the liberty of 
presenting it to the public : — 

Tower, Sunday, May 1, 1763. 

My Dearest Polly,— I have got half an hour's leisure to pay 
my compliments to you, and to relieve you from the anxiety 
you will, from the kind affection you bear me, be in at hearing 
of my commitment to this place. Be assured that I have done 
nothing unworthy of a man of honour, who has the happiness 
oi being your father. You shall never in future life blush for 
me — I am only accused of writing the last North Briton, yet 
my sword has been taken from me, all my papers have oeen 
stolen by ruffians, and I have been forceably Drought here. I 
have not yet seen my accusers, nor have I heard who they are. 
My frienos are refused admittance to me— Lord Temple and my 
brother were not allowed to see me yesterday. As an English- 
man I must lament that my liberty is thus wickedly taken 
away, yet I am not unhappy, for my honour is clear, my health 
good, and my spirit unshaken, I believe, indeed, invincible. 
The most pleasing thoughts I have are of you, and the most 
agreeable news 1 can near will be the continuance of your 
health. My best compliments to Madame — I hope to kiss her 
hands by the end of June, and that we shall all make our tour 
together and laugh at the follies and rogueries of this country. 
Is your old acquaintance Miss Wriothesley still with the 
Duchess of Bedford 1 How does the parson at the Ambassador's 
chapel preach ? Does Mr. Neville make love to you ? <kc. 
dec, <fec. Continue to love me, and believe me, with the greatest 
warmth of affection. Your obliged father, 

John Wilkb;^. . 
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Mr. Wilkes Brought to Trial. 

On Tuesday, May 3, at half-past ten, Mr. Wilkes was 
brought to the bar of the Court of Common Pleas, when he 
made the following speech : — 

My Lords,— I feel myself happy to be at last brought before 
a court, and before judges, whose characteristic is the love of 
liberty. I have many humble thanks to return for the imme- 
diate order you were pleased to issue, to give me an opportu- 
nity of laying my grievances before you. 

They are of a kmd hitherto unparalleled in this free country, 
and I trust the consequences will teach ministers of Scottish 
and arbitrary principles, that the liberty of an English subject 
is not to be sported away with impunity in this cruel and 
despotic manner. 

1 am accused of being the author of the North Briton (No, 
45). I shall only remans upon that paper, that it takes all load 
of accusation from the sacred name 01 a prince, whose family 
I love and honour, as the glorious defenders ot the cause of 
liberty, and whose personal qualities are so amiable, great, and 
respectable, that he is deservedly the idol of his people. It is 
the peculiar fashion and crime of these times of those who hold 
high ministerial offices in Government to throw every odious 
charge from themselves upon majesty. The author of this 
paper, whoever be may be, has upon constitutional principles, 
done directly the reverse, and is therefore in me the supposed 
author, me<int to be persecuted accordingly. The particular 
cruelties of my treatment, worse than if I had been a Scotch 
rebel, this court wiU hear, and I dare say, from your justice in 
due time redress. 

I may perhaps still have the means left me to shew that I 
have been superior to every temptation of corruption. They 
may have indeed frittered themselves, that when they found 
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corruption could not prevail persecution might intimidate. I 
will snow myself superior to both. My papers have been seized, 
perhaps with a hope the better to deprive me of that proof oi 
their meanness and corrupt prodigality, which it may possibly, 
in a proper place, be yet in my power to give. 

He then pleaded by his counsel (Mr. Sergeant Glynn) for 
his discharge ; alledging that his committal was not valid. 
The point in debate lasted from 1 1 o'clock till quarter past 
two ; he was offered the liberty of being bailed which he 
refused ; and after several learned arguments on both sides 
he was remanded back to the Tower, and his friends had for 
the first time the opportunity of free access to him. At his 
departure from the hall the acclamations of the people 
echoed — " Liberty I Liberty I Whigs for ever, and no Ex- 
cise 1" The Court then adjourned till Friday the 6th of 
May, at which time he was ordered to be brought up in order 
that the affair should be finally determined. During this 
respite his Majesty was pleased to isue orders to Lord Egre- 
mont, to discontirne him from his being a Colonel in the 
Militia of the county of Buckingham, which was signified to 
him in the following letters : — 

Whitehall, May 4th, 1763. 

My Lord,— The King having judged it improper that John 
Wilkes, Esq., should any longer continue to be Colonel of the 
Militia for the county of Buckingham, I am commanded to sig- 
nify his iVIajesty's pleasure to your lordship that you do forth- 
with give the necessary orders for displacing Mr. Wilkes as an 
officer in the Militia for the said county of Buckingham. I am, 
with great respect, my lord. 

Your lordship's most humble, obedient servant. 

To the Earl Temple. Egbemont. 
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Pall Mall, May 5, 1763. ' 

Sir, — At my return last night from the Tower, I received tha 
enclosed letter from the Earl of E^remont ; in consequence of 
his Majesty's commands therein signified, you will please to 
observe that you no longer continue Colonel of the Militia for 
the county of Buckingham. I cannot at the same time help 
expressing the concern I feel in the loss of an officer, by his de- 
portment in command endeared to the whole corps. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

To John Wilkes, Esq. Temple. 

To which Mr. Wilkes returned the following answer : — 

Tower, May 5, 1763. 

My Lord^ — I have this moment the honour of receiving 
your lordship's letter signifying his Majesty's command, that 
I should no longer continue Colonel of the Militia for the 
County of Buckingham. £ have only to return your lordship 
my warmest thanks for the spirit and zeal you have shewn in 
the support of that constitutional measure from the venr be- 
ginning. Your lordship will please to remember that I was 
among the foremost who offered their services to their country 
at that crisis. Buckinghamshire is sensible and has always 
acknowledged that no man but your lordship could have given 
success to that measure in our inland county. I am proud of 
the testimony your lordship is pleased to give me, and am 
happy in these days of peace to have so amiable a corps in 
that perfect harmony which has from the beginning subsisted. 
— I have the honour to be with unfeigned respect, my Lord, 
your Lordship's most obedient and most humble servant. 

To the Earl Temple. John Wilkes. 

On Friday, May 6th, about eight o'clock in the morning, 
Mr. Wilkes was brought from the Tower, attended by the 
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proper officers, and reached Westminster Hall about nine. 
The Lord Chief Justice and the other Judges came about 
ten, and the court being assembled Mr. Wilkes himself 
opened the business upon which they were met with the 
following speech, which was handed about the next day : — 

My Lords, — Far be it from me to regret that 1 have passed 
so many more days in captivity, as it will have afforded you 
an opportunity of doing, upon mature reflection and re- 
peated examination, the more signal justice to my country. 
The liberty of all peers and gentlemen, and what touches me 
more sensibly, that of all the meddling and inferior class of 
people whoistand most in need of protection is in my case this 
day to be finally decided upon, a question of such importance 
as to determine at once whether English liberty be a reality or 
a shadow. Your own free-born hearts will feel with indigna- 
tion and compassion all that load of oppression under which 
I have so long laboured. Close imprisonment, the effect of 
premeditated malice ; all access for more than two days denied 
to me ; my house ransacked and plundered ; my most private 
and secret concerns divulged ; every vile and indignant insinua- 
tion, even of high treason itself, no less industriously than 
falsely circulated by my cruel and implacable enemies, together 
with all the various insolence of office, form but a part of my 
unexampled ill-treatment. Such inhuman principles of Star 
Chamber tyranny will I trust by this court, upon this solemn 
occasion be finally extirpated ; and henceforth every innocent 
man, however poor and unsupported, may hope to sleep in 
peace and security in his own house, unviolated by King's 
messengers, and the arbitrary mandates of an overbearing 
Secretary of State. I will no longer delay your justice. The 
nation is impatient to hear, nor can be safe or happy till that 
is obtained. If the same persecution is after all to carry me 
before another court, 1 hope I shall find that the genuine spirit 
of Magna-Cbarta, that glorious inheutance, that distinguishing 
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characteristic of Englishmen, is ais religiously revered there as 
I know it is here by the great personages before whom I have 
now the happiness to stand ; and (as in the ever meinorable 
case of the imprisoned Bishops) that an independent jury of 
free-born Englishmen will persist to determine my fate as in 
conscience bound upon constitutional principles by a verdict 
of guilty or not guuty. I ask no more at the hands of my 
countrymen. 

When Mr. Wilkes had made an end, Lord Chief Justice 
Pratt delivered the opinion of the court to the following 
purport, arranging the matter in question under these three 
separate heads : — 

First, — The legality of Mr. Wilkes commitment ; 

Secondly, — The necessity for a specification of those parti- 
cular passages in the 45th number of the North Briton^ 
which had been deemed a libel ; and 

Thirdly,— Mr. Wilkes' privilege as a member of Parliament. 

In regard to the first, his lordship remarked that he 
would consider a Secretary of State's warrant through the 
wh le affair as nothing superior to the warrant of a common 
Justice of the Peace ; and that no magistrate had in reality 
a right ex officio to apprehend any person, without stating 
the particular crime of which he was accused. But at the 
same time, he observed there were many precedents when a 
nice combination of circuni stances gave so strong a suspicion 
of facts. But though the magistrate could not be justified 
ex offlciOi he was nevertheless supported in the commitment 
even without receiving any particular information for the 
foundation of his charge. 
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The word charge, his lordship took notice, was in 
general much . misunderstood, and did not mean the accu- 
sation brought against any person taken up, but his com- 
mitment by the magistrate before whom he might be brought. 
Upon the whole of this point, according to the customary 
rule, which had been for a series of years observed by the 
sages of the law, even in the reign of Charles the Second, 
when this matter was so frequently contested, his lordship 
was of opinion that Mr. Wilkes's commitment was not illegal. 

In relation to the next article, which required a specifica- 
tion of the particular passages in the 45th North Briton 
which were deemed a libel, his lordship took notice that the 
insertion of these passages, so far as they related to the 
point in question, was not at all necessary ; for even sup- 
posing the whole of the 45 th North Briton had been 
inserted in the body of the warrant, yet it by no means 
came under his lordship's cognizance at that time ; for the 
matter in consideration then was, not the nature of the 
offence, but the legality of the commitment, the nature of 
the offence not resting in the bosom of a judge without the 
assistance of a jury ; and not being a proper subject of 
inquiry till regularly brought on to be tried in the customary 
way of proceedmg. 

With respect to the third and last point, how far Mr. 
Wilkes had a right to plead his privilege as a Member of 
Parliament. My Lord Chief Justice remarked, that there 
were but three cases which could possibly affect the privilege 
of a Member of Parliament, and these were treason, felony, 
and the peace. The peace as it is written in the institutes 
of the law, his Lordship explained to signifiy a breach of the 
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-peace ; he remarked that when the seven bishops were sent 
to the Tower, the plea which was used when the spiritual 
lords contended for their privilege, was that they had endeav- 
oured to disturb the peace. This at that arbitrary time, was 
judged sufficient to forfeit their privilege, but remarked his 
lordship, out of the four judges then upon the bench there 
was but one honest man ; that was Powel and he declined 
giving any opinion. His lordship then observed that the 
privilege of Parliament should be held sacred and inviolable, 
and as there were but three particular cases in which that 
privilege was forfeited, it only remained to examine how far 
Mr. Wilkes was endangered. Mr. Wilkes stood accused of 
writing a libel ; a libel in the sense of the law was a high 
misdemeanour ; but did not come within the description of 
treason, felony, or a breach of the peace ; at most it had but 
a tendency to disturb the peace, and consequently could not 
be sufficient to destroy the privilege of a Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Thus this point of privilege was determined, and Mr. 
Wilkes immediately discharged, through the universal accla- 
mations of an incredible number of spectators all impatient 
to know the result of so important a question. He had how- 
ever been scarcely discharged, when a gentleman of eminence 
in the law stood up, and told my Lord Chief Justice, that he 
had just received a note froni the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General, to entreat his lordship would not give Mr. Wilkes 
leave to depart till their coming which would be instant, as 
they had something to offer against his plea of privileges. 
The motion however was made too late ; the affair being 
then terminated. Mr. Wilkes having received his discharge 
delivered the following address ; — 
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My Lords, great -bb my joy xntisit natarally be at the decision 
whicn this court, with a true spirit of liberty, has been pleaj^d 
to make concerning the unwarrantable seizure of my person, 
and all the other consequentional grievances allow me to 
assure you that I feel it far less sensibly on my own account, 
than I do for the public — The sufferings of an individual are 
a trifling object, when compared with the whole, and I should 
blush to feel for myself in comparison with considerations of 
a nature so transcendantly superior. 

I will not trouble you with my poor thanks— Thanks are due 
to you from the whole £nglish nation and from all the subjects 
of the English crown. They will be paid you together with 
every testimony of zeal and affection to the learned sergeant* 
who has so ably and so constitutionally pleaded my cause, an d 
in mine (with pleasure I say it) the cause of liberty. Every 
testimony of my gratitude is justly due to you, and I take 
leave of this court with a veneration and res(>ect, which no 
time can obliterate, nor can the most grateful heart sufficiently 
express. 

Great was the applause in court when Mr. Wilkes concluded 
his speech. 

The day after Mr. Wilkes' discharge from confinement the 
following handbills were distributed about London :— 

"Great George Street, May 6, 1763. On my return from 
Westminster Hall where I have been discharged from my com 
mitment to the tower under your lordships warrant, I find my 
house has been robbed, and am informed that the stolen goods 
are in the possession of one or both of your lordships. I there- 
fore insist that you do forthwith return them to your humble 
servant — John Wilkes. Directed to the Earls of Egromont 
and Halifax his Majesty's principal Secretaries of State." 

* Sergeant Glynn. 
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The following was the answer received : — * 

Sir, -In answer to your letter of yesterday, in which you 
take upon yourself to make use of the indecent and scurrilous 
expressions of your having found your house had been robbed 
and that the stolen goods are in our possession ; we acquaint 
you that your papers were seized in consequence of the heavy 
charges brought against you, for being the author of an in- 
famous and seditious libel, tending to inflame the minds and to 
alienate the affections of the people from his Majesty, and ex- 
cite them to traitorous insurrections against the Government ; 
for which libel, notwithstanding your discharge from your com- 
mitment to the Tower, his Majesty has ordered you to be prose- 
cuted by his Attorney-General. We are at a loss to guess 
what you mean by stolen goods ; but such of your papers as do 
not lead to a proof of your guilt, shall be restored to you ; such 
as are necessary for that purpose it is our duty to deliver over to 
those whose office it is to collect the evidence and manage the 
prosecution against you. 

Your humble Servants, 

Egbemont and Halifax. 

Reply by John Wilkes : — 

Little did I expect when I was requiring from your lordships 
what an Englishman has a right to. his property taken from 
him, and said to be in your lordship s possession, that I should 
have received in answer from persons of your high station, the 
expressions of indecent and scurrilous applied to my legal 
demand. The respect I bear to his Majesty, whose servants it 
seems still you are, though you stand legally convicted of having 
in me violated, in the highest and most offensive manner, the 
liberties of all commoners of England, prevent my returning 
you an answer in the same Billingsgate language. If I con- 
sidered you only in your private capacities, I should treat you 
both according to your deserts ; but where is the wonder uiat 
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have issued an illegal warrant to seize hiH \tro\ierty should pro- 
ceed to such libellous expressions. You nay, that such of my 
papers shall be restored to me as do not lead Ut a proof of my 
guilt. I owe this to your apprehension of an action, not to 
vour love of justice; and in that light, if I can believe your 
lordships' assurance, the whole will be returned to me. I fear 
neither your prosecution nor your persecution ; and I will assart 
the security of my own house, the liberty of my person, and 
every right of the people, not so much for my own sake, as for 
the sake of everyone of my English fellow-subjects. 

I am, your humble servant. 

John Wilkes. 

On the following morning Mr. Wilkes in person, attended 
by a friend went to Sir John Fielding's in Bow-street, and 
demanded a warrant to search the houses of Egremont and 
Halifax, for goods stolen from his residence, he having re- 
ceived information his goods were deposited in the house or 
houses of one of them. John Spimage, Esq., the sitting jus- 
tice, refused to issue the said warrant. 

The same person who had procured the removal of Mr. 
Wilkes from the command of the Bucks Militia, in a few days 
afterwards advised his Majesty to displace Earl Temple as 
Lord Lieutenant of that county. This mark of impotent 
malice met with the merited contempt of the public general. 
Sir Francis Dash wood (now Lord le Despenser), who had 
been Lord Bute's Chancellor of the Exchequer, was appointed 
to the vacant Lieutenancy ; the dismission took place on the 
7th of May and the new appointment was made on the 9th. 
Lord Temple's conduct had always been marked with the 
most devoted loyalty towards the crown, and the most en- 
dearing deportment to the county ; for these were the national 
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(features of his political principles and his private manners ; 
none was more patriotic, none more amiable. It is to Earl 
Temple, and to him alone, that the nation owes the condem- 
nation of general warrants, and the arbitrary seizure of persons 
and papers. Mr, Wilkes had not fortune sufficient to enter 
the lists with Government. Earl Temple spared no expense ; 
he relaxed in no exertion. Inflexible in his principles, firm 
in his resolution, he was the sinew of that authority which 
gave security to every man in his own house. In former 
cases of general warrants the unfortunate persons had no 
protection, and therefore they sunk under the weight of op- 
pression ; this was the first time that the arbitrary conduct 
of government in that respect was brought under a legal 
inquisition. Actions were also brought against Lord Halifax 
— (Lord Egremont, the other Secretary of State, had in the 
meantime died) — Mr. Wood, the Under Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Webb, Solicitor of the Treasury. Lord Halifax 
evaded the action by casting essoigns, pleading privilege, 
and at length standing out in contempt of the Court, 
till Mr. Wilkes was outlawed. When the outlawry was 
reversed the action was revived ; and it was tried in 
the Court of Common Pleas before Lord Chief Justice 
Wilmot, on the loth of November, 1769, when the jury gave 
Mr. Wilkes four thousand pounds damages. A singular 
circumstance appeared upon the trial. Lord Halifax did 
not rely entirely upon the document entered in the Treasury 
minute-book for his exoneration from the expenses of this 
action ; but also procured a privy seal tor that purpose — a 
warrant signed by the Duke of Marlborough, by way of 
indemnification for whatever damages Mr. Wilkes should 
recover. The action against Mr. Wood was tried in the 
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Coart of Common Pleas on the 6th of December, 17631 
before Lord Chief Justice Pratt, when the jury gave Mr. 
Wilkes one thousand pounds damages. Although the 
public-spirited liberality and disinterested patriotism inde- 
pendently shown in bringing these important causes to issue 
are to be wholly ascribed to Earl Temple, yet Lord Chief 
Justice Pratt is equally entitled to the applause and gratitude 
of the nation for his most honourable and intrepid resolu- 
tion in declaring the law upon the most interesting points 
of public liberty and safety. 

On the trial of Mr. Wood (the Solicitor of the Treasury) 
Mr. Webb as a witness swore that while he was in Mr. 
Wilkes's house he had no key in his hand; referring to the 
unlocking of Mr. Wilkes's bureau and drawers. For this 
evidence he was indicted for perjury, and tried before Lord 
Mansfield, when the jury, after staying out a considerable 
time, acquitted him. He died before the action brought 
against him by Mr. Wilkes could be tried. 



Mr. Wilkes Erects a Printing-press in his House. 

This fatal measure was his ruin. Hitherto the Govern- 
ment had no substantial evidence of his being either the 
author or publisher of the Norlh Brilon. His sincere 
friends instantly foresaw, and particularly his truest and best 
friend, Earl Temple, that by admitting a number of persons 
into his house to reprint the North Briton, and to print 
some other pieces, he gave Government an opportunity to 
obtain that evidenee against him which they wanted. Lord 
Temple was ready to advance any sum of money to Wilkes 
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if he would remove the printing-press ; but he was obstinate 
and would yield to no entreaty. He had been flattered by a 
few insidious people that a new edition of his North Britoriy 
corrected and printed by himself, would have an immense 
sale and g^in him a considerable sum of money ; but the 
reverse proved the case. For this act of reprinting the 
North Briton he was tried and convicted. He added also 
another number (No. 46), and this so enraged his opponents 
that no means were spared to bring about a conviction. 
The following is an extract from No. 46. Only a few 
cdpies were printed for private circulation : — 

Nov. 12, 1763. — It would not be possible to imagine a more 
general satisfaction and more lively joy than appeared among 
all ranks of men in the beginning of last sprmg when our 
most excellent Sovereign graciously condescended to gratify 
the wishes of his people by removing the Earl of Bute from 
the post of First Commissioner of the Treasury. England 
had long smarted under the most rapacious acts of oppression 
and tyranny, which were frequently, sometimes very wantonly, 
exercised by that insolent, overbearing minister. A general 
confusion had been introd.uced into every department of the 
State ; but the finances in particular, because that was the 
province he had peculiarly made his own, was almost ruined. 
The national faith, which had been so celebrated in former 
times, began to be held in contempt, and one of our allies 
made no scruple to upbraid our ministers with an absolute 
breach of repeated promises and of solemn engagements. 
The public joy at the removal of so corrupt and so incapable 
a minister was very universal and sincere. The nation hopes 
as the natural and imniediate consequence to have seen the 
restoration of Mr. Pitt, and of the great Whig families, the 
ancient and the only real friends of the house of Brunswick. 
The public voice seemed to have reached the ear of the 
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Sovereign. It wms sot at first belieyed that only the name 
would be changed, and that the administration of affaire would 
be entrusted to three known, hackneyed tools of that very 
minister, who were at one moment o|)enly, Ht another a little 
feint, to pursue the same system, the same unnatural measures ; 
yet from a temporary despair this soon became the case. 

These three political Iloratii, almost inimediatelv after the 
removal of the SScot, obtained a pretty explicit declaration in 
their favour, and at once leagued together, not for the salva- 
tion but the plunder of the State, for the maintenance of tbeir 
own power, and the securing to themselves, their relations and 
even their new-bom babes, the most (iesirable uossessions and 
reversions in the kingdom, our conquests and our colonies. 
Not one of these men possessed, in the smallest degree, the 
affections or even the good opinion of the |)eople. They 
seemed content to bear the curses of their country, [)rovidoa 
they could share among themselves the most lucrative offices 
of the State. The pride and insolence of one of them f Kgre- 
mont) was never equalled by any of his countrymen, ana love 
before made him as universally odious in private as he soon 
became in public life. A savage disposition and bold manners, 
which early appeared in his juvenile pleasures were joined in 
him to that spirit of despotism and cruelty, so characteristic of 
the whole Stuart line, the love of which his father, if he did not 
inculcate into his children, had yet carried with him quite 
through life. An ignorance scarcely to he credited and a 
mulishness, which could never be conquered, rendered him the 
contempt of all who were so unhappy as to be under a necessity 
of attending upon him. But he has paid the debt of nature, 
and is gathered to the dull of ancient days. The other lord 
(Halifax) has been said to concur very unwillingly in the prose- 
cution of the same odious schemes ; but the state of affairs at 
home and the necessity of regular quarterly payments drove 
him to an active acquiescence with every measure prescribed. 
As to the Commoner, Qeorge Qrenville, he wi^ chosen because 
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he had ^ne through the several departments of govemmenty 
was universally ackimwledged ' to oe the dullest and most 
laborious pack-ass of ihe State, and in his youth had seen a 
little practice in law proceedings. He was therefore pitched 
upon to suggest the various modes of conveying into execution 
the mojij projected acts of oppression, and at the same time 
keeping just to the windward of the law, or within the letter 
of an Act of Parliament 

After this tirade against Ministers of the Crown it is not 
surprising that the Government determined again to prose- 
cute Wilkes. 

The Scottish Peers now vowed revenge 

On Wilkes' cursed plot ; 
Not would they rest one night nor day 
Till full revenge they'd got. 



Mr. Wilkes, Anticipating Further Persecution, Retires 
TO the Continent, and Employs his Time in Corre* 

SPONDING with HIS DAUGHTER. 

Naples, May 7, 1765. 

I have sent every day for the last month my dearest Pol^ to 
the post, in the hope of receiving some of your letters. I am 
sometimes uneasy for your health ; the weather has been worse 
than was ever known in this fine climate. I will, however, 
try to keep up my spirits, and " Hope " shall still be my motto. 
Last Saturday I assist^ at the great festival which is kept 
twice a year lusre. It is an occasion of the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius, the patron of the Kingdom of Naples. 
Ail the nobility and the people were assembled. There was a 
very fine concert performed in the church, where this miracle 
was performed. A Cardinal came in great pomp, dressed in 
his scarlet robes ; and soon after was brought a guuss case con- 
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tainiDg two crystal phials. These were held up to the people. 
I stood OD the steps of the altar, and saw in the largest a thick 
red substance which looked like coagulated blood. In the 
smaller phial w»s a substance not so thick. After the glass 
containing the phial had been held up for some time, it was 
brought near the head of a saint— made of brass, but having 
on a large mitre entirely covered with jewels and precious 
stones. The Cardinal then repeated several prayers in Latin, 
and kept turning about the glass for about twenty minutes, 
when 01) a sudden, bowing to the people he, cried out. 
" The miracle is done," in Italian, and the multitude seemed 
frantic with joy — the women especially. A little before they 
were grown mad with impatience ; and began to tear their hair, 
bc^t their breasts, and make furious bowlings, praying Qod to 
pray St. Januarius to perform the miracle. It the miracle does 
not happen (in the Neopolitan phrase) the people expect some 
dreadful disaster. After the liquefaction tne cardinal (on his 
knees) the imperial ambassador, tbc, &c., raised the relic with 
great devotion. The people now think themselves safe against 
Vesuvius, and all other dangers, for six months at least. — I 
should have mentioned that a sacred oratorio is performed in 
the church just before the liquefaction, the book of which was 
given me. There are three persons introduced in this oratorio ; 
God Almighty, Religion and the City of Naples — I will soon 
send you a translation of it— I tell it my dear girl just as it 
passed, while it is fresh in my mind. I assure you I was never 
more aisappointed than in the inhabitants of Italy. I expected 
to see a very clever and polite people ; on the contrary, you 
cannot imagine anything more ignorant, more ill-bred, or more 
coarse, than they are, their conversation is shocking to a 
modest ear. Tou may imagine from this, how disagreeable it 
would be to you to make any stay in this country — The travel- 
ling too is worse than I can describe. The roads are bad ; and 
in many places no windows at all in their houses— in most only 
paper. The wooden shutters are opened in the day-time ; but 
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#Iiefi a storm of rain or wind happens, the tiyom is shnt np^ 
and candles are lighted. For three days I could get nothing 
to eat but red horrings, eggs and bread. The people have a 
deal of low cunning and trickery, but very little sense. 

Geneva, August 6, 1765. 
I went from Grenoble to see the Grand Chartreuse. 

The following is a copy of the entry written by Mr. Wilkes 
in the Album of the Grand Chartreuse. 

I had the happiness of passing the entire day of July 24. 
1765, in this romantic place with the good fathers of the Grand 
Chartreuse ; and I reckon it among the most agreeable of my 
life. I was charmed with the hospitality and politeness I met 
with, and edified by the conversation of the j9^6 general and the 
pere coadjuteur. The savageness of the woods, the gloom of 
the rocks, and the perfect solitude, conspire to make the mind 
pensive^ and to lull to rest all the turbulent passions of tJbe 
soul. 1 felt much rej^ret at leaving the place and the good 
fathers, but I carry with me the liveliest sense of their i^ood- 
ness. — John Wilkes {Anglois), 

I found my good friend Lord Abingdon here and we went 
together to see Voltaire. I was charmed with the reception he 
gave me, and still more with the fine sense and exquisite wit of 
his conversation. He put me to the blush by the many com- 
pliments he paid me ; and the most generous ofiTers he made 
me about his printers, &c. I do not know when I was so highlv 
entertained : but I know after all, that I would rather be witn 
my dear girl, than with the first wits and beauties in the world. 

We now enter upon the two crimes for which Mr, Wilkes 
was again prosecuted. The following Act was the precedent 
upon which action was taken against Wilkes : — 

Whereas there are divers, ill-disposed persons who write 
print and publish treasonable. Popish^ seditious and scandalovs 
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booka, pamphlets and pieiarefli endeavooring thereby to diaiarb 
the minds of his Majesty's saoiects and the peace of his king- 
dom — you are therefore called upon to assist his Migesty^s 
messengers for the press to make duigent search in all suspected 
places, either printers, booksellers, binder's shops or warehouses, 
or any shop, or vessel, d^c. Hereof fail not at your periL — 
Signed Gko. Jeffkriss, 1st of September, 1684. 

Mr. Wilkes appeared before the Court of King's Bench- 
He addressed the following to the King, Greorgc the III. — 

Sire,— I beg to throw myself at your Migesty's feet and to 
supplicate that mercy and clemency which shine with such 
lustre among your many princely virtues .... I have been 
the innocent, but unhappy victim of your Migesty's ministers. 
I was forced by their injustice and violence into an exile which 
I have never ceased, for several years, to consider as the most 
cruel oppression ; because I no longer could be under the benign 
protection of your Majesty, in the land of liberty. With a heart 
full of zeal for the service of your Majesty and my country, I 
implore, Sire, your clemency ; my only hopes of pardon are 
founded in the great goodness and benevolence of your Majesty, 
and every day of freedom you may be graciously pleased to 
permit me the enjoyment of, in my dear native land, shall give 
proofs of my zeal and attachment to your service. — I am. Sire, 
your most obedient and dutiful subject, John Wilkes. 

Wilkes writes to the Solicitor of the Treasury — 

Sir, —I take the liberty of acquainting you that in the 
beginning of the ensuing term I shall present myself to the 
Court of King's Bench. I pledge my honour, as a gentleman, 
that on the very first day I will there make my personal 
appearance.^Your humble servant, John Wilkbs. 
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According to promise, Wilkes put in an appearance and 
addressed the Court as follows : — 

My Lords^ — Two verdicts have been found against me. One 
is for the re-publication of the North Briton (No 45), the other 
for the publication of a ludicrous poem. As to the re publica- 
tion of that number of the North Briton, I cannot yet see that 
there is the smallest degree of guilt. I have often read, and 
examined with care, that famous paper. I know that it is in 
every part founded on the strong evidence of facts. I find it 
full of duty and respect to the person of the King, although it 
arraigns in the severest manner the conduct of His Majestjr's 
then Ministers, and brings very heavy charges home to them. 
I am persuaded that they were well-grounded, because everp 
one of those ministers have since been removed. No one 
instance of falsehood has yet been pointed out in that pretended 
libel, nor was the word false in the information before this court. 
I am, therefore, perfectly easy under every imputation respecting 
a paper in which truth has guided the pen of the writer, in every 
single line, and it is this circumstance which has drawn on 
me, all the cruelties of ministerial vengeance — as to the other 
charge against me for the publication of a poem, which has 
given just offence, I will assert that such an idea never entered 
my mind. 1 blush again at the recollection that it has been at 
any time, and in any way, brought to the public eye, and drawn 
from the obscurity in which it remained under my roof. 
Twelve copies of a small part of it had been printed in my 
house at my own private press. I had carefully locked them 
up, and I never gave one to the moot intimate friend. Gk)vern- 
ment after the affair of the North Briton, bribed^ one of my 
servants to rob me of the copy, which was produced in the house 
of peers, and afterwards oefore this honorable court. The 
action was justly offended, but not with me, for it was evident 
I had not been guilty of the least offence to the public. I pray 
God to forgive, as I do, the jury who have found me guilty of 
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publishing this poem* I concealed with care, and which is not 
even yet published, if any precise meaning can be affixed to 
any word in our language. 

Mr. Wilkes states he had not the least expectation of 
the authorities prosecuting him on this charge till brought 
into court. He did not know as was the fact that his servants 
had been suborned to rob him. He had caused this poem 
to be printed at his own press, but permitted only twelve copies 
to be worked o£E ; and while the workmen were employed 
on it he was always present. Indeed he took every possible 
precaution to prevent any person from obtaining a copy, 
but notwithstanding all his care and attention three or four 
scraps or parts of soiled sheets, were siolen by the journey- 

* The poeticalpart of this famous production is a parody of the 
first epistle of Pope's "Essay on Man." Many persons are of 
opinion that no part of it was written by Wilkes, but that it was 
the production of Thomas Potter, son of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ac intimate aesoc ate of Wilkes, and that it was only printed 
by Wilkes. Potter was an intimate friend of the Warburton's, and 
a frequent visitor at Prior Park, near Bath. Bishop Warburton's 
name was jocosely affixed to the poem, which very much exasperated 
the Bishop. Wi kes never showed any anxiety to clear himself of 
the authorship, but this was quite characteristic of Wilkes, whose 
motto was, "Never betray a friend." Lord Sandwich (who was 
himself, it may be observed, no example of morality, and had for- 
merly been a boon companion of Wilkes) when the trial came on 
was one the principal witnesses against Wilkes. ~ See ''Life of 
Bishop Warburton,''-— Longman, 1863. 

Wilkes, Potter, Churchill, Hogarth (a nice little group for an 
evening party) for they were all boon companions. Picture to your 
imagination their spending an evening together at a London tavern, 
and their confidentiid communications upon the domestic surround- 
ings of the Bishop. The followinq^ ironical panegyiic, supposed to 
be written by Churchill, is sufficiently indicative of their satire : — 
"I was blest with a sight of William Warburton, Bishop of 
. GloQoester. His fine eye carries us even beyond what a pagan po«t 
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men ; and these were shown as matters of curiosity to other 
printers. At length a few imperfect pages fell into the hands 
of one Faden, a printer, in Fleet-street. This man was in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to get the remainder ; and with 
the assistance of another printer they contrived to corrupt 
the workmen in Mr. Wilkes's house. To one man they 
gave five guineas ; but he could not serve them. In the 
course of their efforts they applied to one Curry, another of 
Wilkes's workmen, who supplied them with all that he could 
obtain, and became the principal evidence against Wilkes 
both in the prosecution for the *' Essay on Woman," and in 
in that for the North Briton, Philip Carterett Webb, 

could possibly conceive ; fpr it beams forth all the meekness and 
benevolence of that Gospel which is engraven on his heart. The 
beauty and s]nnmetry of features in his face are indeed admirable ; 
but lieauty and symmetry are by no means confined to his face. 
His whole figure excels the most perfect Grecian forms ; and in my 
opinion is a superior composition to the Apollo Belvidere. Among 
all the arts of ancient Egypt, which the Bishop so much admires, I 
most regret that the art of embalniing, in such a manner as topre* 
serve even the minutest feature, is now totally lost. The War- 
burton set of features might otherwise have convinced our children's 
children that the most heavenly fire of the eye, and true dignity of 
aspect, may be tempered with grace and sweetness. Our posterity 
in that case would have exclaimed, as we do now, * How meek, how 
gentle, how forbearing was this primitive Christian.* 

What a grace is seated on that brow. 

The loss is more to be lamented because the heir to his fortunes is 
unhappily not heir to his graces. It is generally allowed that the 
boy does not in the least resemble him ; but seems to be of quite 
another mould, or potter*8 earth. 

No husband, though he's truly wed ; 
Though on his knees a child is bred ; 
No father." 
The youth referred to died of consumption at the age of twenty. 
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Esq., solicitor to the treasarer, it appears was the moving 
spirit against Wilkes. He gave instructions that the man 
Faden was to be taken oat of the town till the morning the 
House sat. A Mr. Carrington, one of the King's messengers, 
paid Faden a guinea and a half for about twenty-five weeks. 
He received altogether two hundred and thirty-three pounds 
six shillings and eightpence for the trouble and satisfaction 
for what he had done. Faden found he could get no more 
money from Carrington and his life being made very uneasy 
to him at London he retired into the north. Mr. Wilkes has 
often observed that if the North Briton had not appeared 
the " Essay on Woman" would never have been called in 
question ; and it has been remarked by others, that if the 
poem had been ten thousand times worse than it was, yet it 
would fall short in infamy to the shocking and traiterous 
methods which were taken to procure it. Mr. Home Tooke 
in his sixth letter to Mr. Wilkes printed in 1771, at the 
time of their greatest difference says : — 

I have not to this moment read the essay on Woman ; and 
whatever it may contain, I should have felt more indignation 
against those who bribea the printer to betray you than against 
you who were betrayed. It was a mean villany. 

It is recorded that Lord Chatham, who also assisted in 
the prosecution against Wilkes, acknowledged to a friend 
that he read the poem the ninety-ninth time with greater 
pleasure than he did the first. We must not trespasH upon 
our readers' time by inserting the forensic eloquence diM. 
played by Lord Chief Justice Pratt in defence of Wilk««, or 
that of Lord Mansfield for the prosecution (the UU^r i^iiid to 
be one of the finest specimens of oratory ever a«hv4tr«d \\x 
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the court of the King's Bench) suffice to say Wilkes was 
found to be guilty. — Sentence : — 

For the republication of the North Briton (No. 45) he must 
pay a fine of ^£500, and be imprisoned ten calendar months, 
and for publishing the Essay on Woman he should pay a fine 
of J500 and be imprisoned twelve calendar months ; to be 
computed from the expiration of the term of the former im- 
prisonment. And that he afterwards shall find security for 
good behaviour for seven years, himself in the sum of ;£ 1,000 
and two sureties in J500 each. 

No45of the Norih Briionio be burnt bythe common hang- 
man, and that it might be permanently obliterated two large 
loads of faggots were piled up in the midst of Cornhill for the 
purpose of destroying the sheet of foolscap on which it was 
printed. 

He had already been imprisoned two months, so that the 
whole imprisonment made exactly two years. The severity 
of the sentence was universally condemned ; all impartial 
people thought it cruel, malignant and indefensible. 

Lord North confessed in one of the debates on the ar- 
rears of the Civil List some time afterwards that these law 
proceedings cost the Government upwards of one hundred 
thousand pounds. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Riot in St. George's Fields. 

From the time of Mr. Wilkes' commitment a number of 
people daily assembled round the piison, to indulge the 
simple curiosity ot seeing him at the window. They always 
behaved very quietly and orderly. But the Ministry appre- 
hending, or affecting to apprehend, that a contrary conduct 
might happen, they sent a guard of soldiers every day to pro- 
tect the prison, and on the 17th of April, 1768, Lord Wey- 
mouth, Secretary of State, sent a very extraordinary letter to 
the magistrates at the Quarter Sessions, at Lambeth, of 
which the following is an extract : — 

St. James, April 17, 1768. — With regard to the paeasures to 
be taken in general 01 preserving the peace, at a time that so 
very riotous a disposition has discovered itself among the 
common people, I make no doubt that either some steps have 
or will immediately be taken on that head. . . . When I 
inform you that every possible precaution is taken to support 
the dignity of your office ; that upon application from the civil 
magistrate, at the Tower, the Savoy, or the War Office, he will 
find a military force ready to march to his assistance, and to 
act according as he shall find it expedient and necessary. I 
need not add that if the public peace is not preserved, and if 
any notous proceedings which may happen are not suppressed 
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the blame will, most i)robably, be imputed to a want of prudent 
and spirited conduct in the civil magistrates. As I have no 
reason to doubt your caution and discretion in not calling for 
troops till they are wanted, so on the other hand I hope you 
will not delay a moment calling for their aid, and making use 
of them effectually where there is occasion ; that occasion 
always presents itself when the civil power is trifled with and 
insulted ; nor can a military force ever be employed to a more 
constitutional purpose, than in the support and dignity of 
magistracy. 

On Tuesday, the loth May, the new Parliament met (pro 
forma) . A number of the lower order of the people enter- 
tained an opinion that Wilkes would go to the House of Com- 
mons on that day to take his seat, and they assembled round 
the prison in greater numbers than usual in order to see him 
go. When the soldiers came, which consisted of a detach- 
ment from the third regiment of the Foot Guards, commonly 
called the Scots regiment, they pushed the people away from 
the places, where they were standing very quietly, in the 
most rude and brutal manner, and with the most vulgar 
language. Some of the people who had thus been driven 
and insulted, began to throw stones and gravel at the soldiers. 
Messrs. Ponton and Gilbow, two magistrates, instantly 
appeared and ordered the proclamation in the Riot Act to 
be read. The people still hissed and hooted, and some of 
them threw stones ; particularly a young man in a red waist- 
coat. His violent conduct provoked three of the soldiers, 
under the command of ensign Alexander Murray, to quit 
the rank in which they were stationed, in order to take him 
or shoot him. The man fled and the soldiers pursued. He 
took refuge in a cow-hous8, and from thence escaped. The 
soldiers entered the cow-house and seeing a young man in a 
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red waistcoat they immediately shot him. This sacrifice 
to revenge was no party to the riot.* 

When it was known that this young man (Allen by name) 
was killed, the people assembled in greater numbers, and 
became more riotous and violent. The magistrates and 
military officers became no less intemperate on their part. 
Much firing followed ; several persons were killed and many 
wounded. 

Wilkes wrote a pamphlet on the transaction of this 
disgraceful day which he entitled ** The Informers Massacre 
in St. George's Fields, on the loth of May, 1768." Two of 
the soldiers who killed Allen (Donald Maclane and Donald 
Maclaury) were by the coroner's warrant committed to 
prison. They were tried for murder but acquitted. On 
the nth of May, the day after the riot, the following 
letter was written by Lord Barrington, secretary of war, to the 
field officer, and staff of the guards which Wilkes caused 
to be inserted in the London newspapers." 

War Office, May 11, 1768,— Having this day had the honour 
of mentioning to the King, the behaviour of the detachments 
from the several battalions of foot guards, which have lately 
been employed in assisting the civil magistrates, and preserving 
the public peace ; I have great pleasure in informing you, that 
His Majesty highly approves of the conduct of both officer « and 
men ; and means that His Majest/s approbation should hi$ 
communicated to them through you — Employing thtiir<MfiM on 
so disagreeable a service always gives one pain, but inn tnr*'Mt$^ 
stances of the times make it necessary. I am persua/i<«>i iU*»y 
see that necessity, and will continue, as they have (iohHf Uf 
perform their duty with alacrity. I beg you will be lAifHut^ti 0/ 
assure them that every possible regard shall be shewn Uf ^h*:in , 
their zeal and good behaviour upon this occasion i/imi m H 
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and in any case any disagreeable circumstance shoald happen 
in the execution of their duty, they shall have every defence 
and protection, that the law can authorize, and this office can 
give. 

Great excitement at this time prevailed in London in con- 
sequence of the treatment Wilkes had received from the 
Government and what was considered the injudicious action 
of the authorities at the war office. 

The following letter was dispatched from the Mansion 
House to Lord Barrington, signed by the Lord Mayor 
(Beckford). 

My Lord, on Saturday, December 16, a relieved detachment 
of soldiers from Spitallields (without any previous notice being 
given to the Lord Mayor) marched on their return before the 
Mansion House, and through the heart of the city, with drums 
beating and fifes playing, and made a very warlike appearance, 
which raised in the minds of the peaceable citizens, the idea 
of a town garrisoned with regular troops : — 

I shall be much obliged to your Lordship, if ypu will be 
pleased to inform me, whether this unusual appearance of 
soldiers marching through the heart of the city, with drums 
beating and fifes playing, was by the order of your lordship, 

* A funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Free on this man*8 death 
in one of the London churches. He said : ** The soldiers concerned 
in the murder of the deceased, by what authority I know not, 
were off their post, and pursuing another man across the read into 
a yard where there was a cow-house. The deceased, who had just 
parted from his mother, was going about his father's business. The 
young man Allen, also wearing a red waistcoat, haying entered by 
another door, was mistaken for the real culprit and shot dead on 
the spot." The doctor summed up his discourse by saying : "Thus 
fell a valuable and well-disposed young creature ; the comfort of 
his parents, the delight of his friends, whose life and oonversatiou 
were truly inoffensive. 
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or of any other commissioned officer. Ever since I have had 
the honour of being the first magistrate of this metropolis, I 
have not heard of any riot, or disorder within my jurisdiction ; 
and I trust if any tumult should be excited by evil disposed 
persons, the force of the civil power will be sufficient to subdue 
all disturbance, and bring the offenders to justice, without the 
aid and assistance of a single military man. 

Lord Barrington's answer : — 

My Lord, —I received your lordship's letter of yesterday in- 
forming me that on Saturday last, a relieved detachment of 
soldiers from Spitalfields without any previous notice given to 
you marched on their return before the Mansion House and 
through the heart of the city, with drums beating and fifes 
playing. 

Your lordship desires I will inform whether this was occa- 
sioned by me or the order of any commissioned officer. The 
detachment from the Foot (iuards, relieved every twenty-four 
hours, which has for some time past done duty in Spitalfields, 
a ithe requisition of the worthy magistrates acting there, in 
order to secure the public peace, went by order from hence ; 
but no particular directions were given as to the manner in 
which they shuuld march, which was left as usual to the dis- 
cretion of the commanding officer. 

I am very clear in opinion that no troops should march 
through the Citv of London in the manner described by your 
lordship (though I find on enquiry it is sometimes done) 
without previous notice being given to the Lord Mayor ; and 
I shall take care that the officer who commanded the detach- 
ment, which returned from Spitalfields last Saturday, shall 
know my opinion. I will also take such measures as shall, I 
trust, for the future prevent any just offence being given to 
the city or its chief magistrate. 
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At this time (1769) Wilkes popularly stood very high. 
The more he was persecuted the more his popularity in- 
creased. Never did the Ministers of the Crown show more 
impotent malice or degrade their royal master into a lower 
estimation in the judgment of his subjects than throughout 
the whole persecution of Wilkes. 

1768 (June 18th) Wilkes was first committed to prison. 

1769 (Jan. 2nd) he was elected Alderman for the Ward of 
Farringdon. 

1770 (April 17) released from prison. 

1771 (June 24) elected one of the Sheriflfe for London and 
Middlesex, t 

1774 (October) elected Lord Mayor. 1 
1779 (December) elected Chamberlain of the City of 
London. 

f An extract from a letter written to Wilkes by M. Diderot, one 
of the principal authorti of the French Encyclopedia : — ** 1 received 
with the greatest pleasure the news of your election as Sheriff for 
London and Middlesex. Your social virtues will at all times and 
in all places render ^our memory dear and precious to your friends ;. 
and the justice which kas been done you in so public and distin- 
guished a manner ind mnifies you sufficiently for the hardships of 
your exile. How pleasmg it is to reign in the hearts of men ; you 
reigpi in those of your fellow citizens/ You deserve to reign in 
them ; you have supported their rights, and genuine sons of free- 
dom as they are, they have crowned with applause the champion of 

their liberties Your quiet and peaceable demeanour 

does you infinite honour, and your generous and patriotic principles 
will render your name immortal. . . . The august Senate of 
Great Britain will still count a Wilkes amongst its most illustrious 
members ,* and the liberty of your country will still find in you a 
generous defender of its rights and privileges." 

X Michaelmas, 1774, he was elected Lord Mayor with the greatest 
applause. His daughter was Lady Mayoress— a situation which 
she filled with great honour to herself and infinite satisfaction to all 
the visitors at the Mansion-house. No Lady Mayoress was more 
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The Lord Mayor, attended by Aldermen Ladbrooke, 
Stephenson, Turner, Trecothick and the two Sheriffs, went 
in procession to Guildhall, in order to swear in John Wilkes, 
Esq., Alderman of Farringdon, without. There was the 
greatest concourse of people ever known on any like occa- 
sion. Mr. Wilkes was dressed m a suit of black, full trimmed, 
and went from the Mansion-house, where he had visited the 
Lord Mayor that morning, to Guildhall in Mr. Reynolds' 
coach. When he came down the stone steps into the coach 
the acclamation of the populace were amazing, and were 
continued till he arrived at the Hall, where they were 
repeated and joined by the people, who bad waited there for 
some time with wistful eyes to see the released patriot. 

esteemed. A more polite and brilliant mayoralty the city had not 
seen siaice the days of Beckford. Dr. WUson, senior prebend of 
Westminster, writes to oongratnlate Wilkes on the manner in 
which he had conducted himself during his mayoralty :— '* Bath : 
Gay-street, Nov. 14. 1775. My dear Ix>rd Mayor,— I now take leave 
of you as Lord Mayor, and have not words to express, as a livery* 
man, my grateful acknowledgments for the substantbl favours we 
have received from you during your whole ma^tracy. As a lover 
of the poor and distressed, I must thank y«m for the tender care 
you have taken of them, in reducing the price of bread aud provi- 
sions, &c Next Thursday you willreceive the honest applause of 

thousands May the Almighty prosper you in all 

your glorious endeavours to rescue the King out of the hands of his 
present advisers, who have brought this country to the nrink of des- 
truction ; and their liven are but a poor atonement for the blcMid 
which has been want >nly and cruelly shed. You will receive with 
the Lady Mayoress our united thanks for the polite and friendly 
reception we met with a*- the Mansion-house. When the present 
bustle is over bring your daughter to this place, where you will 
meet with Mr. Glutterbuck, Mr. Sharpe, and a few other choice 
friends (your enemies are all silent) " 

Dr. Wilson returned to Bath October, 1776, tor the remainder 
of his life. 
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About two o'clock, when the court of Aldermen broke up 
after swearing John Wilkes, Esq., into the ofl&ce, he returned 
in the State Coach with the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor to 
the Mansion-house, to partake of a most elegant entertain- 
ment provided on the occasion, when the greatest number 
of the populace, ever known since the King's accession, all 
the way shouted with loud acclamations on their most 
favourite patriot's being at length become their long wished 
for magistrate, so soon after his tedious confinement. 

At the close of Wilkes's mayoralty the thanks of the city 
were given to him in the following terms : — 

*' This Court doth return thanks to the ri^t honourable 
John Wilkes, late Lord Mayor of this city, for his indefatigable 
attention to the several duties of that important office ; for the 
particular regard and politeness which ne has been pleased at 
all times to show the members of this Court ; for his wise, 
upright and impartial administration of justice; forhisdilii 
gence on all occasions to promote the welfare and true interests 
of this city ; and for his unblemished conduct and exemplary 
behaviour during the whole course of his mayoralty." 

An extract from the address he issued to the worthy 
inhabitants of the Ward of Farringdon Without : — 

The tedious imprisonment to which I was sentenced fot' the 
firm opposition 1 made to a wicked ministry is at Ibngth 
happily passed. By regaining my liberty this day I hope^ to 
acquire the power of rendering you real services ; and from 
the superior rank you have conferred on me of becoming more 
eminently useful It is a particular satisfaction to rae, gentle- 
men, that I am to enter on my duty at a time when we are 
governed by so excellent a chief magistrate (Beckford), and 
nave sheriffs of the most liberal principles, zealous promoters 
of the public good, and of approved virtue. ... I know, 
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gentiemea, bow much the power and wealth of this ffreat city 
depend on its trade and commerce, which have always nourished 
most in the freest States, and never arrived at perfection but 
under the patronage of lilierty. I sbalJ, therefore, be evi^r 
readf to receive your directions on these important points ; 
and IB whatever relates to the prosperity of tne city, and the 
particular interest of our ward. . It shall be my con- 

stant and earnest endeavour to justify to the world the choice 
you have been pleased to make of me as Alderman ; and to 
approye myself an upright map^strate, and a good citizen of 
the (Japital of the Bntish Empure. 



Mr. Wilkes' Address. 

To the Liverymen of the City of London. 

March 10, 1768. 

Qentlemen and Fellow-Citizens, — 

In deference to the opinion of some very respectable friends 
I presume to offer myself a candidate for my native City of 
London at the ensuing election. The approbation you have 
been pleased, on several occasions, to express of my conduct 
induces me to hope that the address I have now the honour 
of making to vou will not be unfavourably received. The 
chief merit with you, gentlemen, I know to be a sacred love of 
liberty, and of those generous principles, which at first gave. 
and nave since secured to this nation the greater charter oi 
freedom. I will yield to none of my countrymen in this noble 
zeal, which has always characterised Englishmen. I may 
appeal to my whole conduct, both in and out of Parliament, 
for the demonstration that such principles are deeply rootea 
in my heart, and that I have steadily pursued the interests of 
my countr]^, without regard to the powerful enemies I created, 
or Ae manifent dangers in which I must thence be necessarily 
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involved ; and that I have fulfilled the daties of a good 
subject. The two important questions of public liberty, res- 
pecting general warrants and the seizure of papers, may i)erhaps 
place me among those who have deserved well of mankind, by 
an undaunted firmness, perseverance, and probity ; these are 
the virtues which your ancestors never failed to exert in the 
same national cause of liberty, and the world will see renewed 
in their descendants on every great call of freedom and our 
country. If I am honoured with so near a relation to you, it 
will be my ambition to be useful, to dedicate myself to your 
service, and to discharge with spirit and assiduity the various 
and important duties of the distinguished station in which I 
may be placed. 

The election for the City of Lon/lon took place on the 
1 6th. Six candidates started along with him ; and though 
finally the lowest in number on the poll, he yet had a 
respectable minority of votes. Baffled in the city, he declared 
himself a candidate in the county. The sympathy of 
popular opinion, in the interval, spread from man to man ; 
the beacon on one hill was answered by the flame kindled 
on the next. He carried his election for Middlesex, on 
Monday, the 28th, against two gentlemen of large property 
and hereditary interest, and by a great majority. The 
whole poll was conducted with the greatest regularity and 
order, nor was the least violence offered to the voters of either 
party. 

Four times was Wilkes elected for Middlesex, and after 
each election expelled from the House of Commons. On the 
13th of April, the fourth time, he received 1,143 votes, 
against Mr. Luttrell's 296. On the 8th May following, not- 
withstanding this large majority, Mr. Luttrell was declared 
\duly elected. In this, his fiercest and most impprts^nt fight. 
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the immortals descended into the war. The gravity of 
Johnson, biassed by its favourite political prepossessions, 
brought forward to the aid of power its impressive weight ; 
the sage, Blackstone, with his book of wisdom, the characters 
of which were attempted to be read against him, supported 
also the cause of ministers; Burke, more subtle if less 
vehement than in latter days, broke his defence of popular 
right ; Burke, supporting as utility seemed to Wm to require, 
the people of the throne. Above all, the fiery, and the rapid 
Junius, in dazzling armour, but his beaver down, coursed 
along the lists, scattering lightnings around him — nor were 
the thunders rolled in the senate less awful than the 
eloquence of the press. Lord Chatham, how much severer 
he had once personally condemned Mr. Wilkes, was now 
with the fulness of his great soul of his party ; for his party 
was that of the constitution. Petitions addressed direct to 
his Majesty were despatched from Bristol from the clergy 
and freeholders of the county of Cornwall, from the county 
of Derby, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Liverpool, Ac, the 
petition from Liverpool was signed by nearly i,ioo freemen, 
all protesting in the strongest terms against the action of the 
Ministry. We can give but a short extract from the free- 
holders of Middlesex : — 

Your Majesty's servauts have attacked our liberties in the 
most vital part ; they have torn away the very heart strings of 
the constitution, and have made these men the instruments of 
our destruction, whom the laws have appointed as the imme- 
diate guardians of our rights and liberties. 

Extract from the Bristol petition : — 

We have long beheld with the deepest concern a set of 
ministers obnoxious to the people ; attempting to destroy that 
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isonstitation which seated your Majesty's ancestors, of immortal 
memory, on the throne oi these kingdoms, and endeavouring 
to subvert those sacred laws which our renowned forefathers 
established at the expense of their blood, and left us as our 
noblest inheritance. 

They have punished a subject without trial and confined him 
in prison until he shall answer interrogatories tending to accuse 
himself. They have wantonly spilled the blood of your 
Me^est]r*s faithful and innocent subjects, by the unconstitu- 
tional introduction of a military force, whereby the civil 
magistracy hath been brought in aisrepute, <&c., <&c. 

This petition was signed by 2445 freemen. 

An extract from Mr. Wilkes' address to the Gentlemen, 
Clergy and Freeholders of the County of Middlesex, on his 
return from his imprisonment : — 

April 18, 1770. 

Gentlemen, — 1 obey the strong impulse of a lively gratitude, 
when I thus employ the first moments of my liberty to thank 
vou for the many favours you have conferred on me during a 
long, cruel and unmerited imprisonment My sufferings the 
last two years were endeared to me, as well as rendered truly 
honohrable by the support and protection of the friends of free- 
dom. The trial was, indeed, long and severe, but the most 
happy consequences have followed. The favourable opinion 
you were pleased to entertain of my integrity and fortitude 
has been confirmed on a variety of occasions, and I have ex- 
perienced as frequent, proofs of your unwearied zeal for your 
country and a steady regard to me. I will go on in the same 
spirit in the cause of a brave and free people. To their service, 
to the defence of the laws, and to the preservation of the 
religious and civil liberties of the whole of the British Empire, 
the remainder of my life shall be dedicated. I rely solely ana 
entirely on your protection, and I will join no connections 
which may, in the smallest degree, warp me from my duty to. 
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you, either as the dependent of a Minister, or even as a servant 
of the Crown, for I think a representative of the people ought 
to be perfectly free and unbiassed, in order more effectually 
to keep every minister in awe, and to oppose every 
encroachment of the prerogative against which tne House ef 
Commons was established as a firm barrier. ... I reflect, 
Gentlemen, with great satisfaction that the many tedious 
months of my past confinement were not uselessly employed in 
the common cause of public freedom. I have enjoyed in prison 
the fruits of my long labours, the glory of destroying that arbi- 
trary power, so cruelly employed of late and so often fatal to 
our counti^men, a General Warrant. . . . The state of this 
country. Gentlemen, is truly alarming. The House of Com- 
mons have not only rejected a member chosen by a negority of 
the freeholders, but likewise obtruded upon you a person whom 
you never elected. ... I am very happy, Gentlemen, to 
leave a hateful prison without the least spark of anger or re- 
sentment against the authors of all my sufferings. I have no 
malice oi re.venge to gratify. I feel no passion, but that of 
gratitude to my triends, and my only enemies shall be those of 
my country, those who still manifest a rooted, unrelenting 
malice against the liberties of this kingdom, and who endeavour 
to entail slavery on us and our prosperity. If my persecutions 
are not yet ended, I will continue to bear up as a man, firm and 
determined in the best of causes, nor for your sakes will I 
scruple to dare all the vengeance of those wretched ministers 
who are now the rulers over us, but possess neither the confi- 
dence nor the esteem of the people. 



Many were the poetical effusions that emanated from the 
Press during Wilkes' imprisonment in the Tower in favour 
of his courage and fortitude, and which may be found in the 
periodicals of the day. 
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The following, composed by the Countess Temple, was a 
favourite song at the time : — 

T^B Jewel is the Toweb. 

1. 
Jf what the Tower of liondop holds 

Is valued more than all its powei ; 
Then counting what it now enfolds 
How wondrous rich is London Tower I 

2. 
I think not of the armoury, 

Nor of the guns' and lions' roar ; 
Nor of the valued library, 
But of the Jewel in the Tower. 

3. 

These are the marks upon it found, 

Ein^ William's crest it bears before ; 
And Liberty's engraven round, 

Though now confin'd within the Tower. 

4. 
With thousand methods they did try it. 

Its firmness strengthened every hour ; 
They were not able all to buy it. 

And so they sent it to the Tower. 

6. 

The owners modestly reserv'd 

It in a decent Aylesb'ry bower. 
And cannot think it has deserv'd 

The Caesar's* honour of the Tower. 

6. 
The day shall come, to make amends 

Of liberty th' exulting hour, 
When o'er his foes and inidst his friends 

Shall shine the Jewel of the Tower. 

* The old lion named Gsesar. 
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CHAPTER K. 

wilkks shews himsslf to be ▲» advocate for the 

Freedom of the Press. 

Wilkes, when absent from England on the Continent, sent 
to a friend in London, amongst other interesting matters, 
pieces of wit and hamour which were printed in the London 
newspapers. Amongst these was a short paragraph, stating 
" that although the Earl of Hertford was the English Ambas- 
sador at Paris, and David Hume was his secretary, yet his 
Scottish chaplain, the Reverend James Trail, administered 
to the English subjects in spirituals there. ' No one would 
suspect that this silly thing could possibly become a subject 
of complaint in the House of Lords ; yet, upon the motion of 
the Earl of Marchment, it was resolved that this paragraph was 
a breach of privilege ; and the printer of the London Even* 
tng Pos/, in which paper it appeared, was fined one hundred 
pounds (besides sixty pounds costs). 

In 1769, on the meeting of Parliament, sketches of the 
proceedings of the House of Commons were printed in the 
London Evening Post, Other newspapers in a short time 
followed the example; and this practice continued till 
March, 1771. 

In that month Colonel George Onslow made a formal 
complaint that several printers of newspapers had printed 
their debates and proceedings ; particularly R. Thompson, 
the- printer of the Gazet/eer, and John Wheble^^ p(i>U9' ^^ 
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the Middlesex JournaU Both these persons were ordered 
to attend the House ; but they refused to obey the summons 
and secreted themselves. A proclamation was at once 
issued to apprehend them.* One of the printers (John 
Wheble) suffered himself to be taken by one of his own ser- 
vants (Edward Twine Carpenter). He was carried to Guild- 
hall, where Wilkes was presiding as magistrate, who dis- 
charged him. Wheble then charged Carpenter with an 
assault and false imprisonment, and Carpenter was ordered 
by Wilkes to find sureties to answer for this offence, which 
he did himself in £^o and two sureties of ;{'20 each. Car- 
penter requested a certificate of his having apprehended 
Wheble ; which was given to him. Carpenter carried this 
certificate to the Treasury, but could not obtain the reward. 

Colonel Onslow having declared that he intended to bring 
before the House every printer who had printed any of the 
debates or proceedings of Parliament, in order that they 
might reeeive the punishment of their contumacy ; it was 
immediately concerted between Wilkes and his friends, that 
if the printers of the London Evening Post should be com- 

* The proclamation ran thus : — We have thought fit, by and with 
the advice of our Privy Council, to issue this our Royal proclama- 
tion, hereby requiring and commanding all our living subjects 
whatever to discover and apprehend, or cause the said J. Wheble 
snd R. Thompson, or either of them, to be discovered and appre- 
hended, and to carry him or them before some of our justices of the 
peace or chief magistrate of the county town or place where he or 
they shall be apprehended. We require and command all our 
officers of the customs, &c., to be careful and diligent in the ex- 
amination of all persons that shall pass or endeavour to pass be- 
yond the sea — and if discovered within three weeks from the date 
hereof (8th day of March, 1771) the sum of fifty pounds shall be 
. paid to the discoverer for each one of them. Given at our Court 
of St. James. 
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•plained of, a serious, a bold, and a strong resistance should 
be made. The plan was this : — That if the printer should 
be served with an order to attend the House of Commons 
he was to pay no regard to it. That if the House sent a 
messenger to apprehend him he was to have a constable in 
readiness to take the messenger into custody ; and that then 
they were to proceed to the Mansion House where Wilkes 
and the Lord Mayor (Crosby) would attend for the purpose — 
The plan was mentioned to Mr. Alderman Oliver, who also 
acquiesced in it. Circumstances happened exactly as had 
been foreseen. The printer being ordered to attend the 
House of Commons, he acted according to his instructions ; 
and when the messenger afterwards came to take him into 
custody, he gave him in charge to the constable and they 
proceeded to the Mansion House where the Lord Mayor, 
Wilkes and Oliver attended ; and after the hearing of the 
case, they discharged the printer (as a citizen of London) 
from custody. 

The printer in his turn now charged the messenger with 
a breach of the peace ; and he was bound in the usual manner 
to prosecute. The messenger was desired to give bail for 
this offence ; which he refused, a mittimus was therefore made 
out and signed by the Lord Mayor and Messrs. Wilkes and 
Oliver for his committment to Wood-street counter — But by 
this time the deputy sergeant-at-arms, who had been sent for, 
had arrived and he gave the required bail. 

The Ministry and their party in the House of Commons, 
were enraged at this violent resistance to their power. The 
house resolved that the Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver 
had been guilty of a breach of privilege and decided upon 
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d^riimitting them to the Tower, but as to Wilkes they did 
rtottihoose to meddle with him. The truth is they were 
afraid to proceed against him.f 

1771. March 26.— This morning at 4 o'clock the great and 
Worthy Alderman was committed to the Tower by the following 
warrant :— ^ 

*' Whereas the House of Commons have this day adjud^ 
that Richard Oliver, Esq., a member of this House, navmg 
signed a warrant for the commitment of the messenger of the 
House, for hsiving executed the warrant of the Speaker, issued 
under an order of the House ; and whereas the said House 
hath this day ordered the said Richard Oliver, Esq., one of the 
Aldermen of the City of London, and a member of this House, 
to be for his said offence committed to the Tower of London ; 

** These are, theref orey to require you to receive into your 
custody th» body of tbe said Richard Oliver, Esq. ; and him 
safely to keep during the pleasure of the said House, for which 
this shall be your sufficient warrant. Given under my hand 
the 25th day of March, one thousand seven hundi^ed and 
seventy one. Fletcher Nobton, 

To the Lieutenant of the Tower of Speaker. 

London, or his deputy. 

t Greorge the III had become so weary of Wilkes, that he wrote 
io his Ministers — I will have nothing: m«re to do with that devil 
Wilkes. So ungrateful was the sound of Wilkes and No. 45 deemed 
^) be to His Majesty, that it is recorded that in 1772 a prince ^ of 
the blood, then a mere boy having been punished for some boyish 
fault, and wishing to take his revenge, stole to the King's apartment 
and quietly opened the door shouted out ** Wilkes and No. 45 for 
evet," and speedily ran away. William Oobbett, it will be 
remembered, in the year 1810, like Wilkes, became a plague, a 
terror, and a horror to his political adversaries, and was condemned 
to two years' imprisonment and a fine of £1000 for his writings in the 
faSkouB WtMy Register. 
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When the Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver were 
committed to the Tower, they were visited by all the 
lords, and members of the House of Commons, who 
were in opposition to the measures of the ministry 
and by great numbers of other gentlemen. They also 
received addresses, containing expressions of the highest 
approbation, and of the warmest thanks, from every ward in 
the city. On the day they were liberated they were honoured 
with a brilliant and splendid cavalcade and procession to the 
Mansion House, the city was illuminated, and every mark 
_of rejoicing was displayed — ^This was a meeting over unde- 
fined power. 

On the 28th, two days following, a large crowd assembled 
in the Old Palace Yard and Westminster Hall. It was with 
^eat difficulty many of the members, especially the Court 
party, got to the House of Commons ; Lord North's chariot 
glasses were broken to pieces, as was the carriage soon after, 
wards, by which he received a wound and was exceedingly 
terrified ; the populace also took off his hat and cut it into 
pieces, and he narrowly escaped with his life. Justice 
Kelynge attempted to read the proclamation, but was so 
pelted that he was obliged to desist. Two hundred 
constables could not keep the populace in order, for on 
their endeavouring to keep the peace the mob seized 
their staves and broke them to pieces; as soon as a 
member's coach appeared, they stopped it, and obliged 
the coachman to inform them his master's name, and 
they were treated according as they stood in their approba- 
tion, some with hisses and groans, and others with loud 
acclamations. 
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The mob waited in the Palace-yard for the purpose of 
saluting Lord North as he left the House, but having dis- 
guised himself in a green baize cloak and a hat with a large 
gold band, surrounded with ministerial members, he left 
through a private door and reached his home in safety. 

This struggle concerning the printing of debates in 
Parliament, forms an era of some interest in English History 
with respect to the House of Commons, it is certainly a fair 
and constitutional question — Have not the constituents a 
right to know the Parliamentary proceedings of their repre- 
sentatives — Parliament itself has acknowledged the affir- 
mative of this question, and from this time, the debates in 
both Houses have been continuously printed in the principal 
London and provincial newspapers. 

At a Court of Common Council of the City of London 
held on the 24th of January, 1772, the Corporation voted a 
silver cup to Wilkes for his defence of freedom in the case 
of the printers, and left the design to his own direction. 
The death of Caesar in the Roman Senate was the subject 
of his choice — as certainly one of the greatest sacrifices^ — 
sacrifices to public liberty recorded in history. The dagger 
was placed in the first quarter of the city arms ; this fur- 
nished the hint of 

"The dagger wont to pierce the tyrant's breast."— Pope. 

Julius Caesar is represented on the vase as he is described by 
all historians in that important moment, gracefully covering 
himself with the toga, and falling at the base of a pedestal 
which supports the statue of Pomfrey. Brutus, Cassius, 
and the other noble Romans who conspired to restore free- 
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dom to their coantry, form a circle aroand the body of 
Caesar. Every eye is fixed on Bratus, who is in the attitude 
of congratulating Cicero on the recovery of the public 
liberty, and pointing to the prostrate and expiring usurper. 
At the bottom of the vase is the following inscription en- 
circled with myrtle and oak leaves : — 

'* Biay every tyrant feel 
The keen, deep aearchings of a patriot's altoeL'*— Churchill, 



Mr. Wilkes and his brother Sheriff remonstrate with 
Mr. Richard Akerman, the Keeper of Newgate. 

Sir, — We are very well satisfied with your ^neral conduct 
in the office you hold under us, and in particular with the 
humanity you always show to the unhappy persons under your 
care. There are, however, two glaring abuses of importance 
which we are determined to rectify at tne ensuing Sessions on 
Wednesday next and all the Subsequent Sessions during our 
Sheriffalty. 

The first is the prisoners remaining in irons at the time of 
arraignment and trial. This we conceive to be equally repug- 
nant to the laws of England and of humanity. Every person 
at so critical a moment ought to be without bodilv pain or 
restraint, that the mind may be perfectly free to deliberate on 
its most interesting and awful concerns in so alarming a situa- 
tion. It is cruelty to aggravate the feelings of the unnappy in 
a state of such distraction, and injustice to deprive them of 
any advantage for the defence of supposed innocence, by calling 
off the attention by bodily torture, at the great moment, when 
the full exertion of every faculty is most wanted. No man in 
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England ought to be compelled to plead while in chains. We\ 
therefore, are determined to abolish the present illegal and 
inhuman practice, and we direct you to take off the irons hefoft, 
any prisoner is sent to the bar either for arraignment or 1;rial. J 

- The other abuse we are determined to reform is the takihj^ 
of money for admission into the Court at the Old Bailey. : Thm 
likewise we hold to be contrary to law. It is one of the most 
glorious privileges of this nation, that our Courts pf justice 
must always be open and free, that no -judicial proceedings can 
be had m a secret clandestine manner, out that the conduct of 
the judges, juries, and witnesses is submitted to the eye of a 
judicious and impartial public, without any expense, fee, or 
gratification whatever. We need not enumerate to yon. the 
constant complaints made on this subject every Session, and 
the tumults occasioned by the exactions of the officers and 
servants to admit gratis all persons, who behave with decency . 
into any part of the Court, not particularly assigned to the 
Judges, Aldermen, Grand and Petty Juries, witnesses, or officers 
of the Court. We expect the like orders from you to all your 
servants. To inform the public of this regulation we desire 
you to affix the following words in large letters on the several 
entrances into the Court :— *'No money is to be taken for admis- 
sion into any part of this Court of Justice."— October 16, 1771 

In 1774 Wilkes's speeches in Parliament were published 
in two volumes. He strove for a more fair and equal repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament. He spoke more thaa 
once against the interference of Peers in elections. The 
Bill for the relief of Protestant Dissenting ministers, as well 
as for the relief of Roman Catholics met with his warm con- 
currence. 
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Mr. Wilkes's Pecuniary Position; -^^ 

^jJismdLy be.anticipat<;d irpm the. immensa. sums W/iU^^ 
haid ex^nde'd pavstrious. etection^ering exploits^ ]ii3 being 
4riYen about feomjpost to plljarby hi$ political 5kdyei:$arfesj 
he at retngth was brought to. the; verge, pf banjcruptcy.; he bjai4 
to ippnttend fpr spm^ time with a.prpud spirit and an eippt]^ 
P^i'^e ; be was f ometimes distressed, for . a guinea* ^nd it 1.9 
sta,%e^ that he wa^ obliged to pledge or dispose of the. Silver 
(I^up to meet, his ejigagemenU. iV grant wa$ pi^ad^ by his 
friends.ip. the.Qprppratipnjind a few others toward^ his^pr 
port, and this fund as far. as it went occa^ipn^lly. r^li^ved h)9 
embarrassments; but private subscriptions in this mode ' are 
never very considerable, and they frequently, if not always, 
gradually diminish. Quarterly of arinud payments are not 
punctiially Observed, and particularly when they are in some 
degree confidential. When Wilkes was confined in the 
King's Bench prison he received many, private presents. The 
Duchess of Queensberry sent him one hundred pounds ; 
Lady Elizabeth Germain a similar dpliation. It was not 
known fpr some years after from whom these sums came — 
they were Verhitted to him through Lord Temple. A society 
called "Supporters Pf the Bill of Rights/' had their first 
ineetirig On theidth of February, 1769, at the London 
Tavern, when a subscription was made by the gentlemen 
present which amounted to ^^3,623. A resolution was^passed 
to the following effect. 

•* Whereas J obn Wilkes^ Esq., has suffered very greatly in his 
private f ortUBei -from t^ Be vere and repeated persecutions he 
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has undergone in behalf of the pnblic ; and as it seems reason- 
able to us that the man suffers for the public good we should be 
supported b^r the public, d^c." 

At the third meeting of the Society, 7th of March, ^"300 
was voted to be sent to Wilkes for his present use. At the 
ninth meeting, June 6th, the Society had paid ^"4,553 in the 
composition of debts for Wilkes; a further sum of ^"2,500 
was ordered to be issued by the treasurers for the continued 
composition of his debts, and another /*300 for his present' 
use. From the time of his first election for Middlesex, in 
March, 1768, and even unto 1772 he was the sole unrivalled 
political idol of the people, who lavished upon him all in 
their power to bestow, 2^20,ooo is said to have been raised 
to pay his fines and for his support. 

Gifts of plate, of wine, of household goods, were daily 
heaped upon him. An unknown patriot conveyed to him in 
a handsomely embroidered purse five hundred guineas. An 
honest chandler enriched him with a box containing of 
candles the magic number of dozens forty-five. High and low 
contended with each other wh^mest should serve and celebrate 
him. Devices and emblems of all description? ornamented 
the trinkets conveyed to his prison. The most usual wa$ 
the cap of liberty placed over his crest ; upon others was a 
bird with expanded wings hovering over a cage, beneath a 
motto, " I love liberty." Every wall bore his name and 
every window his portrait. 

. In china, in bronze, or in marble, he stood upon the 
chimney piece of half the houses in the metropolis.; he 
swung upon the sign-post of every village, of every great 
road throughout the covmtry. He w^ apcu^tonptedj Uimsetf 
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to tell with much glee of a monarchial old lady, behind 
whom he accidentally walked — looking up she murmured, 
within his hearing, in much spleen, ** He swings everywhere 
but where he ought." He passed her, and turning round, 
politely bowed. But the voice of disapprobation, whether of 
old women or of young, of men or of youths, was the voice 
of one amidst a thousand. In 1779 Wilkes was elected 
Chamberlain, this happy circumstance raised him above 
want and made him easy and independent. Earl Temple 
left him a legacy of /'soo. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" A Y^yr Extracts from Wilkes' Political Qpponekts., • 

Bishop Warburton^ Dr. Samuel Johnson and Alexander 
Cruden were three of Wilkes' strongest opponents. Lord 
Sandwich informed Warburton that the King (George III.) 
was anxious that Wilkes should be prosecuted, and Warbur- 
ton brought the subject before a full House of Lords. To 
support this charge it was necessary that some portion of 
the " Essay on Women," attributed to Wilkes, should be 
read, and Lord Sandwich read such passages as he thought 
would not be too offensive. Lord Lyttleton rose and 
effecting to be shocked, desired that no more might be read. 
The House, however, said " Go on 1 " Warburton rises in 
the House — 

My Lords, — Being made a party to this prosecution, till your 
lordships had come to some determination, I thought it most 
decent to keep silence. But now the duty 1 owe to this house 
and the reverence every honest man owes to his own character, 
whose just boast it is nulld pallescere culpd^ force me to beg 
your lordships' indulgence for a few moments. . . . Alas 1 
were we to stay for reformation, till pure virtue set reformers 
on work, we must wait for the return of that Platonic vision 
when Virtue is to appear in all her blaze of charms in person. 
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Surely it is enongh for as that, in the present cascL Virtue's most 
august, meet spotless representative, nas directea this offender 
to be brought to justice. Mr. Wilkes you all know to be a 
buffoon, without wit, a debauchee, without delicacy, and a fine 
gentleman (as I think they call them) without letters. His 
performances were suitable to his character and talents. They 
consisted of the most horrid insults on religion, virtue ana 
humanity and the most shocking blasphemies against the 
Almi|fhtv ; which would have subjected him to the faggot, not 
onlv m the little State of Geneva,* but in every country on the 
globe. Wilkes has taken the liberty of putting mv name to a 
series of notes which countenance and even outdo tne bestiality 
and blasphemy of his doggrel. . . To conclude, I have, 
my lords, given my name to this prosecution out of a firm 
sense of my duty to Qod and the King[. In this my private 
resentments had no share. Yet for this I have been further 
caumnated and outraged in the most villainous and diabolic 
manner. . • . 

ne wretch therefore as Warburton calls him was pro- 
nounced guilty by the House of Lords, and the House was 
proceeding to vote upon the case when Lord Mansfield again 
interposing, said he doubted whether it would be regular to 
vote till Wilkes had been heard in his defence — Lord Sand- 
wich then said that from regard to that doubt he would 
defer the voting till the following day — It was during this 
debate that Martin the member for Camelford fought the 
duel with Wilkes ; in consequence of Wilkes being so severely 
wounded he was unable to appear. During this debate in 
the House of Commons No. 45 of the North Briton was 
voted a seditious libel, a vote in which the House of Lords 



* A reference to Servitus, who was burned to death forhia theologica 
tenets ftt (Geneva. 
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eoncurred ; Pitt, who had the lawyers against him, declared 
that the impious man who had occasioned the dispute, and 
had blasphemed God and the King ought to be thrast out of 
the House, stretching out his crutch at the same time in the 
manner of a man driving a noxious animal from him — 
Warburton again delivered himself to the following effect a 
few days afterwards in the House of Lords : — 

My Lords, the life and health which Providence has been 
graciously pleased to bestow upon me have been all employed 
^nd I hope, neither unfruitfully nor ingloriously) in tne ser- 
vice of religion : in defending revelation aud the Established 
Church of this land against the rude attacks of ribald 
writers of all denominations, atheists, deists, libertines, free 
thinkers, bigots, and fanatics, and which is tne accumulation 
of all that is execrable in one, political scribblers of all sides 
and parties, the trumpeters, the incendiaries, of sedition and. 
confusion. 

These services, mv Lords, have brought down upon me a fieree 
and dirty torrent of abuse and slander from all quarters. .... 
This iBtnefirsttime,myLords, that I ever applied to public justice 
for sentence, not for myself or my writings, for while I have the 
hydra infidelity at my feet I can well bear with its hisses ; nor yet 
for this reverend bench, though I know how severely they felt for 
6very insult offered to religion ; no, my Lords, it is for religion 
itself, for civil society, yea, even for our common humanity, uU 
most audaciously insulted by this man. And how insulted ? 
With the arms of a gentleman and a scholar ? With wit or 
with argument ? . . . . No, my Lords, nor with the arms 
even of a man, or of one who appears to bear any relation to 
the human species ; but with such arms as the demons of lust 
and blasphemy might be supposed to use when let loose to blot 
the fair face of day and nature. 
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Bnt I injure these elder sons of perdition b^ my coni|)ariHon ; 
for let the most poetical imagination set himself on work to 
conceive how 

" Derils with devils damn'd hold oooverw ;** 

And when he had put his fancv on the rack, he would still find 
himself infinitely short of the horrors of these portentous 
parodies, which, if suffered to go unpunished, not a hundred 
acts of national humiliation would be sufficient to expiate and 
atone ; in which there is so foul h mixture of sensuality inter- 
larding his fearful blasphemies, that the hardiest inhabitant 
of hell would blush as well as tremble to hear it repeated. 

Walpole, always ready to abuse Warburton, makes merry 
with the part which he acted on this occasion in the House 
of Lords, a part which he says was only ridiculous, and 
" was heightened," he adds, by its being known that Potter, 
his wife's gallant, had had the chief hand in the compo> 
sition of the verses.f Warburton had never been trained to 
bridle his tongue when his anger was roused. What should 
we now think of a bishop saying as he did of Wilkes in the 
House of Lords, that " the blackest fiends in hell will not 
keep company with him when he arrived there." 

We are not surprised that Samuel Johnson, who manifested 
such a strong political dislike to Milton, had shown such a 
strong asperity to Wilkes. We are almost disposed to think 
there are two Dr. Samuel Johnsons, when in his Dictionary 
he defined the word Pension as " an allowance niade to any- 
one without an equivalent ; in England it is generally 
understood to mean pay given to a state hireling lor trcasion 
to his country," he must have been a different man Irom 

t See Walpole's Letters. 
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the Samuel Johnson who willingly received a pension of 
/'300 a year from the Bute Government. Before taking 
this pension he spoke with indignation of hireling 
judges distorting the laws for gold and regretted that 
the time was past in which senates heard before they judged a 
cause. He was then so moved with the wickedness and 
venality that prevailed in London and especially among the 
courtiers as to cry out : 

*' Here let thoee reign whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot Hack, a courtier white ; 
Explain their coiintry's dear-bought rights away, 
And plead for pirates in the face of day ; 
With slavish tenets taint our poisoned youth, 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth." 

He was then so shocked at the iniquity and insolence of 
the great, the powerful, and the wealthy, as to exclaim : 

" Has Heaven reserved in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscovered shore, 
No secret island in the boiindless main, 
No secret desert yet unclaimed by Spain ? * 
Quick let us rise, the happv seats explore. 
And bear oppression's insolence no more." 

* An allusion to Falkland's Island, in which he was much interested. 

* Macaulay's remarks on Samuel Johnson are amusing[ if not quite 
orthodox. Everything about him, '* his coat, his wig, his fiffure, his 
face, his scrofula, his St. Vitus' dance, his rolling walk, his blinkery 
eye, the outward signs which too clearly marked the approbation of his 
dmner, his insatiable appetite for fish sauce, and veal pie with plums, 
his inexting^shable thirst for tea, his trick of touching the posts as he 
walked, his mysterious practice of treasuring up scraps of oran^ peel, 
his morning slumbers, his midnight disputations, his contortions, his 
mutterings, his gruntings, his puflBings, his vigorous, acute and ready 
eloquence, his sarcastic wit, ms vehemence, nis insolence, his fits of 
temper, tempestuous rage, his queer inmates — old Mr. Lovett, and 
blind Mrs. Williams, the cat Hodge, and the negro Frank — all are as 
familiar to us as the objects by which we have been surroimded from 
childhood." 
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Johnson has been in receipt of his pension and the malig- 
nity which he discovers whenever he speaks of those who 
have espoused the cause of the people is remarkable. He 
terms them ''a despicable faction. Ruffians who would 
gain power by mischief and confusion — bellowers of sedition 
— ^those who have fixed their hopes on public calamities, sat 
like vultures waiting for a day of carnage." " Of this faction 
(says he) which evil may not be credited? They have 
hitherto shown no virtue, and very little wit, beyond that 
mischievous cunning for which it is held by Hale that children 
may be hanged/' And he crowns all by telling us that they 
have not even the vutue of the devil." 

How can we account for his writing in such eulogistic 
terms of Richard Savage and in such a deprecatory style of 

John Wilkes. The former tried for murdering a man in a 
ouse of ill-fame and narrowly escaping execution, a 
drunken, dissolute character all his life, wore out the patience 
of all who had befriended him, at length arrested for debt he 
died in a Bristol jail at the age of forty-six. Wilkes, how- 
ever immoral in early life, has always had the character of 
being a sober man. 

And with equal politeness Johnson speaks of " the feudal 
gabble" of the Earl of Chatham. As to the freeholders of 
Middlesex, the Doctor had so violent an aversion to them, that 
he seems to think that it would be no great matter if a proper 
number of Balfes and MacQuirkes were employed to knock 
them all on the head. "As for Mr. Wilkes and the Freeholders 
of Middlesex they might all sink into non-existence, without 
any other effect than that there would be room made for a 
new rabble, and a new retailer of sedition and obscenity." In 
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referring to the numerous petitions that had been addressed 
to the King (and which are referred to in a former chapter), 
he says they contain only "the sense of the profligate and 
dissolute." It is no wonder that the writer of a pamphlet 
which was published in 1771 should remark, "I am indeed 
sorry that a man who might have been an object of national 
esteem, should degrade his character into that of a minis- 
terial hireling, and discover a degree of prejudice, rancour, 
and malignity, which the temptations of court-favour cannot 
excuse, nor the warmth of party justify." 

This tergiversation of Johnson brings to one's memory 
the sentiment contained in the old ballad — 

The Buffs crawled in. 
And the Buffs crawled out. 
And the Blues they sported their virtues about 
Till the flame of his lainp burnt Uite. 



An Ingenious Method of Mixing an Alkali and an Acid 

Without Causing an Explosion. 

Boswell records a conversation he had with the Messrs- 
Dilly, the bookseller, in the Poultry. Boswell expresses a 
wish that the Doctor and Wilkes should dine at the same 
table at Dilly's residence : 

Not for the world, says Mr. Edward Dilly. Dr. Johnson 
would never forgive me. Come, said I, if you will let me 
negociate for you, I will be answerable that all shall go well. 
Dilly : Nay, if you will take it upon you, I a-n sure I shall be 
very happy to see them both here. I felt persuaded that if I 
had gone to the'doctor with a direct proposal and said : Sir, 
will you dine in company with Jack Wilkes, he would have 
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flown into a paasion, and would probably have anRwered— 
"Dine with Jack Wilkes! Sir, Id as soon dino with Jack 
Ketch." I, therefore, while we were sitting quietly by our- 
selves at his hoose one evening, took occaflion to n\Hin my plan 
^ns : — Mr. Dilly, Sir, sends his respectful compliments to you, 
and woald be happy if 3rou would do him the honour to dine 
with him on Wednesday along with me. JohuHon : Sir, I mn 
obliged to Air. Dilly. I will wait upon him. HohwpU : *' Pro- 
vided, sir, I suppose, that the company which ho iH to have iH 
agrbeable to yoa" Johnson : "What do you moan, sir ? 
What do yon take me for ) Do you think that I am ho iKtio- 
rant of the world as to imagine that I am to proHcribc what 
company he is to have at his table 1" Bos well : '* I beg your 
pardon, sir, for wishing to prevent you from meeting iHJople 
whom yon might not like, rerhaps he may have some of what 
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tliera" Johnson : " And if Jack Wilkes should be there, what 
is that to me sir ; My dear friend, let us have no more of this. 
I am sorry to be angry with you ; but really it is treating me 
strangely to talk to me as if I could not meet an>r company 
whatever occasionally." Boswell : " Pray forgive me, sir, I meant 
well." Thus I secured him, and told Dilly that he would find 
him very well pleased to be one of his guests on the day appointed. 
Upon the Wednesday I called upon the doctor about half an 
hour before dinner and found he had forgotten all about tho en- 
gagement — Boswell : my dear sir, you know you are engaged to 
dine at Mr. Dilly's to-day— He will expect you and will be iiiik!|i 
disappointed if you don't come— Johnson, you iiiunt talk to 
Mrs. Williams about it— After a great deal of parltiying with 
Mrs. Williams who was preparing nis dinm^r at Unin^i fny him, 
I prevailed upon her to allow him to go i Hew l>tii:k Ut U\m 
and found him surrounded by his bookHf <^>vertid with dnai ; 
Frank, he calls out, "a clean shirt ^ and wim yt$ry mnm (Iftmmd, 
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When I had him fairly seated in a hackney-coach, I exnlted as 
much as a fortune-hunter who had got an heiress into a post- 
chase with him, to set out for Gretna-green. When we entered 
Billy's drawing-room he found himself in the midst of com- 
pany he did not know ; he began whispering to Dilly, who is 
that gentleman, Sir? and who is that gentleman in lace? — 
" Mr. Wilkes, Sir." I have no doubt his feelings were awk- 
ward enough, presentljr the cheery sound of ^' Dmner is upon 
the table " dissolved his reverie, and we all sat down without 
any symptoms of ill -humour— Wilkes placed himself next to 
Doctor Johnson and behaved to him with so much attention 
and politeness that he gained upon him insensibly — No man 
eat more heartily than Johnson, or loved better what was nice 
and delicate, Wilkes was very assiduous in helping him to some 
fine veal. Pray give me leave, Sir 1 — It is better nere— a little 
of the brown —a little fat, Sir — a little of the stuffing — some 
gravy. Let me have the pleasure of giving you some butter — 
Allow me to recommend you a squeeze of this orange — or the 
lemon, perhaps, may have more zest." '^ Sir^ sir, I am obliged 
to you, sir " cried Johnson, bowing, and turning his head to him 
with a look for some time of '' surly virtue " but in a short 
while of complacency. 



Anecdote relating to that good but eccentric man, 
Alexander Cruden, in relation to Wilkes. 

Cruden had a strong prejudice to Wilkes. He wrote a 
pamphlet against him, and could never bear to hear his name 
mentioned. He was of opinion that what he considered a 
bad man could never make a good patriot. He testified his 
aversion to Wilkes by carrying a wet sponge in his pocket 
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and erasing No. 45 wherever he found it marked in chalk on 
the walls in London and the suburbs. This exercise 
rendered his walks very tedious and discomfiting to his poor 
feet. 



It is a curious coincidence that Wilkes's name and the 
offices he was successively elected to hold were composed of 
45 letters, as will be found in the following lines. 

The Right Honourable John Wilkes, Lord Mayor op 
London. 

John Wilkes, Esquire, Sheriff for London and 
Middlesex. 

John Wilkes, Esquire, Knight of the Shire for 
Middlesex. 

John Wilkes, Esquire, Alderman for Farringdon 
Without. 

John Wilkes, Esquire, Chamberlain of the City of 
London. 
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CHAPTER XL 

In a pamphlet, published in 1773, and which went through 
several editions, we find the following exaggerated eulogy of 
John Wilkes : — 

'* Now he being, as Plato says, what a scholar ought to be, 
disposed to all manner of learning, and neglected of no arts, 
cultivated besides his other studies an early taste for poetry, 
and with much wonderful success that in one production at 
least in point of sentiment he is supposed to have equalled, if 
not excelled, both a Rochester and an Aristotle.*^ ... In 
short, in all nis writings, whether he arraigned the opinions of 
pthers or established any doctrines of his own, there were 
always found both the harmony of order and the decency of 
religion. His reasons were solid and convincing, his instruc- 
tions pleasing and agreeable ; he was master of every subject 
of which he treated, and treated none but what were amply for 
the benefit of mankind. 

' Mr. Wilkes' Attainments as a Classical Scholar. 

In the year 1788 Wilkes amused himself with printing at 
the press of his deputy, John Nichols, esq., a very elegant 
and perfectly correct edition of Catullus. Catullus was not 
one of the most eminent of the Latin poets, but he was a 
favourite of Wilkes. There was a kind of coincidence of 
circumstances between them, which probably gave rise to 
this partiality. Catullus was indigent: so was Wilkes. 
Catullus had great patrons, but not liberal ones : so with 

* The author here means only to refer to a poem, commonly im- 
puted to Aristotle, which from its superiority is called his matter' 
piece. 
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Wilkes. Catullus excelled in a species of wit that was not 
very delicate : so did Wilkes. Catullus was the friend of 
liberty against Cassar : . ilkes gave ample proofs of his 
warm attachment to liberty. This similarity of situation and 
sentiment must have gained Wilkes' affection ; and therefore 
he made a choice of his favourite author to give a specimen 
of his classical accuracy and erudition. 

In the year 1774 an edition of Horace was printed at 
Glasgow, which has been properly called immaculate. The 
sheets as they were printed off were hung up in the college 
of Glasgow, and a reward was offered to any person who 
should discover an error. 

Wilkes' Catullus is equally immaculate, not a word is mis-^ 
spelt, not a stop misplaced or omitted. It is a small quarto 
volume. Three copies were printed on vellum and one 
hundred on fine writing paper. The greater part of these he 
presented to his friends, and the following are extracts from 
letters amongst the many acknowledgements he received : — 

Downing- street, July 16, 1788. — Mr. Pitt presents his com- 
pliments to Mr. Wilkes, and is extremely obliged to him for 
the edition of Catullus, which Mr. Wilkes has done him the 
honour to send this morning 

Sir Joseph Banks presents bis compliments to Mr. Wilkes, 
and returns him many thanks for his very obliging and agree- 
able present, which he shall always carefully preserve as a 
testimon^r of his friendship ; which though he has had but few 
opportunities of deserving it, he shall ever cherish with respect 
for superior abilities, and gratitude for the enjoyment of bril- 
liant conversation. 

W. Seward, a well-known author, writes to Wilkes : — 

I am very much obliged to you for the very elegant book 
with which you have had the goodness to present me. Catullus 
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beenti fsvoarite writer witli me ; dnd I have great 
pleasure in seeing him in the hands of so refined and so acca- 
rate an editor as yourself* 

Joseph Warton writes to Wilkes : — 

I return you a thousand thanks for your Tery kind present 
of the most elegant edition of Catullus I ever saw. I set a 

greater value on it because it reminds me of the many pleasant 
ours, and classical conversations, I formerly enjoyed with 
you, <&c. 

In the years 1789 and 1790 Wilkes employed his 
active and very accurate deputy to print for him a 
beautiful and perfectly correct edition of the ** Characters 
of Theophrastus." It was a companion to his Catullus, and 
is a small quarto like Catullus, printed in an excellent, bold 
and clear type.f 

In the early progress of printing the work Wilkes sent 
some proof-sheets to Dr. Thomson, of Kensington, for him 
to examine, and the doctor transmitted them to his friend 
W. Holwell, Esq., at Thornbury, near Bristol. Holwell 
writes a long letter to Wilkes : — 

I beg to congratulate the public on two points ; the one that 
the remains of Theophrastus are likely to be sent into the 
world, and that you, sir, undertake it. (The manuscript was in 
the Vatican^ . . ! As to the manner, I think it ver^ good ; 
the letter ot a proper size, and the lines at proper distancen. 
One thing I beg to object against, I mean capital letters to 
begin eacn sentence. I am no military man, yet I love a mili- 
tary review, and my eye would be offended to see here and 
there a perked up Grenadier of six feet four inches breaking 
the line of five feet ten inches, <&c. 

t Copies of both works are in the possession of the compiler. 
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Earl Spences writes to Wilkes : — 

Atehorp^ October 17, 1790— Sir,— Though I have not the 
advantaffe of being personally acquainted with you I cannot 
avoid talcing the liberty of troubling you with a few linea, to 
retom yon my most sincere acknowledgments for the very 
obliging manner in which you have done me the honour to 
sendf me your beautiful edition of Theophrastus upon vellum. 
I esteem myself peculiarly fortunate as a collector of scarce 
and valuable books, that in consequence of my having pur- 
chased Count Beviazky's collection, I am become the possessor 
of two books, not more desirable on account of the correctness 
and beautjT of their execution, than from the name and reputa- 
tion of their editor ; whose talents and abilities having^ already 
made so distinguished a subject for our political, must m future 
be equally celebrated by our literary historians. 

Letters in the same style of commendaiion were sent 
direct to Wilkes from Warren Hastings, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Lord Mansfield, Sir John Thorold, Sylvester Douglas, and 
many others. 

Illness and Death of the Lord Mayor, Beckford. 

Wilkes writes to his daughter, June 15, 1770 ; — 

The illness of the Lord Mayor has given me so much employ- 
ment that I have had but a few moments to thank my dear 

daughter for her letter of the 9th of June, which letter gave 
me particular pleasure. We have been very apprehensive for 
his life ; but the danger is now entirely over, although it will 
be spme days before he is able to go on with the city business. 

June 22. —Yesterday morning the Lord Mayor died, to our 
great grief. He had of late behaved with spirit and honour in 
the cause of liberty, and was of singular service to what we all 
have the most at heart. 
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Mr. Wilkes's Journey to Bath. 

Towards the end of the year 1777, Wilkes in consequence 
of over study and laborious engagements became prostrate 
and was attacked by a fever. (Like all sensible people who 
desire permanent health, longevity, and serenity of mind he 
decided upon visiting Bath and try the effect of the Bath 
waters, and as a matter of course ** Richard was soon himself 
again.") 

Bath, Sunday, Dec. 21, 1777, he writes to his dear Polly 
in his quaint style. 

Just arrived, in this city and to be seen without loss of time 
at the Bear^ in Cheap-street, an Alderman of London, alive. 
He eats, drinks, digests, and sleeps as well as any Christian, 
and the last especially in a pew, but he does not always speak 
like a Christian : the mere's the pity : 'tis true, 'tis pity, and 
pity 'tis 'tis true. He is thought by many good judges the 
greatest curiosity in this city — except himself. 

I have been engaged my dearest Polly, the whole morning 
in paying visits to our old friends here and unpacking. 

I made only a little excursion to the fish-market and desire 
you to accept a very fine piper and a pair of soles, which you 
know Bath Doasts of. 1 am lodging at Miss Temple's, a perfect 
Huncamunca in Galla way-buildings,* there being no room on 
either Parade, or in the Grove. Colonel Whitmore, Mr. Di^g, 
and three ladies, occupy the rest of the house with Miss 
Temple. 

Reply from his dear Polly on receipt of the fish, &c, 

I am happy, dear papa, to hear of your safe arrival at Bath ; 
and the cheerful style of your letter gives me a pleasing hope 

* Now called North Parade Buildings. 
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of the amendment of your health. I am sorry yon are not on 
the Parades, as I know that to be your favourite situation. 
Many thanks my dear Papa for the fish, which I received on 
Saturday night and it proved very fresh and good— The mem- 
ber for Lynn has sent a very fine turkey with sausages ; and I 
thought you would approve my writing a card of thanks. The 
widow desires her compliments, she was so kind as to partake 
of the piper which was extremely good ; and we drank the 
health of the Alderman (Wilkes)— Verv late last night came a 
basket from Calais : containing three hares, eight partridges, 
and four capons. I immediately had all fresh packed for the 
Alderman, except un animal it qttatre nattes, deux perdrix, et 
un unparfait^ which I flatter myself nis worship will forgive 
me for keeping. 

Wilkes's reply, December 25, 1777 : — 

The game came safe, and I sent it all away to our different 
friends. I have no way of returning dinner obligations but 
in that manner, and therefore I wrote to Calais to desire game 
might be sent once a week to me for the three following weeks, 
and after that only once a fortnight. I have made my bow to 
the Gordons. The little fairy queen is better. Lord Kelly 
and Mr. Warre are to arrive to-day at five, and to dine with us 
at the Tuns.t My resolution is the taking of no supper and 
of going to bed at eleven. I am better, yet not well. Lord 
Coventry, Lady Coventry, Judce Willes, Mrs. Willes, Lord 
Dillon, dbc, c&c., are here. Bath is very full, but little good 
company ; but no female danced half so well as the little Grace 
(Polly), of Prince's CourtJ to whom I wish all the gay compli- 
ments of this cheerful season. Adieu, my dearest girl, I am 

t The TuDB tavern was in Stall-street, which was for many years 
the business premises of Mr. Manchip. 

t Miss Wilkes. 
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just going to dine in Garrard 'Street,*^ but before that, a thing 
worth all the dinners in the world, to kiss the honey-dew off 
the lips of sweet July Brereton. 

Bath, Dec. 30, 1777.— I assisted last night, my dearest Polly, 
at the ball of the Master of the Ceremonies (Mr. Dawson), of th9 
Upper Eooms, where was a well-dressed crowd of near 900 per* 
sons. Very few persons of real fashion, but what is much more 
engaging, several most beautiful women were there. Mrs. 
Macaulayf is expected back this week, and the Doctor says her 
health is greatly improved ; the continuation of her history is 
soon to appear, and I find she has attacked the memory of King 
William with much acrimony, which will please all the Tory 
wretches of the Kingdom. 

Bath, Jan. 1, 1778.— My dearest Polly^— The first and dearest 
wish of my heart, on the beginning of a new year, is for the 
long uninterrupted happiness of my dearest daughter ; the most 

* Now Somerset-street, opposite Mr. Rainey's ware-ro<>m«i. 

t Mrs. Macaulay, who resided at Alfred -house (now 15 Alfred- 
street, Bath, opposite to the South entrance to the Assembly-roomB) 
was the sister of Alderman Sawbridge, a patriot of the last century. 
Her politics were violently Republican. She wrote a history of 
England, which was printed at Bath by Richard Orutwell, 1778, 
from James the First to the Revolution, 8 vols. 4to. She was one 
of the early intimates of Dr. Samuel Johnson, and although dif* 
f ering as they did in politics the two seemed to have lived in a state 
of friendly quarrel. After the death of her first husband Dr. 
Wilson, rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, was anxious to become 
her second husband, but she jilted him, and afterwards manied, 
in 1778, Mr. Graham, a clergyman, and brother to the noted empirio 
of that name. Dr. Wilson was so enamoured with her that he cen* 
ferred upon her the unprecedented honour of placing her statue, 
while living, in the chancel of his church, which his successor 
thought justified in removing. She wrote many minor publications, 
A list of them will be found in Watts's Bibliotheca Britannica. The 
History of England used to fetch from £4 to £5 at an ordinary 
auction sale, but of late years they have been thought of but little, 
in fact it is stated that many copies have been sold for WASte, paper, 
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8eren^ nnclonded days, and that true enjc^ent of everythiiig 
which a virtuou?, sensible, and elesant mind only can taste. 
My second wish only is for myself to see you happy, which 
will be the truest felicity to me. I have begun the ye^ weD, 
for I wrote to Mr. Hayley, to beg him to give me credit for two 
guineas far the poor American pisoners. 1 am sorry our great 
national character has BuSerea so much of late. I hope we 
are now redeeming it The first feature of it, I think, is 
humanity ; the second only bravery. I am poor enough, God 
knows, and have very little, 

Tet of that little I have aome to ipare 
To feed the hungry aod to clothe the bare ; 

as honest John Dryden says. Dr. S- — g, that worthless dog^ 
worth ;£40,000, was detected on Christmas Day putting eight 
guineas in his coat-pocket, which he slily conveyed out of the 
plate at the church-door, intrusted to his care. Tet the day 
after several sot disant gentlemen dined with him. I have not 
yet their names. . . . My resolution of keeping good hours 
here is as invariable as the laws of the Medes and rersians, and 
my good Lord Kelly applauds it and confirms me in it I 
have constantly been in bed at eleven, and not once missed 
taking the beaume. . . . Lord Kelly, the Drakes, the 
Breretons, the Delacours, the Gideonites, &c, kc^ all desire 
their compliments to you. There is a Miss Rian here, the most 
beautiful woman at Bath, just twentv-one, who proposed 
yesterd^ that we should drink Miss Wilkes's health, standing 
up idl of us, On Saturday morning I am to escort her, Mrs. 
and Miss July Brereton, her mother by a former husband^ Mrs. 
Bagnal and a handsome Miss Bagnal to a rural bresJdast and 
concert given by Governor Thicknesse, in the Villa Fields at 
Bathmck. 

Bath, Jan. -^ 1778.— My Dearest Polly.—Mrs. Macaulay re- 
turned to Dr. Wilson on Friday. I saw her yesterday very ill 
indeed, and raving against France and everything in that 
connti;.. She even sajs their soupe are detestable^ aa bod ^& 
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Lacedemonian black broth, and their game insipid, all their 
meat bad, and their poultry execrable. Yet she says, that she 
dined at some of the best tables and was infinitely caressed. 
She saw Dr. Franklin, but refused his invitation to dinner, for 
fear of being confined on her return in consequence of the 

Habeas Corpus Act. " Lord J s C 1, Mr, Wilkes, you 

know, I am very fond of partridges. I saw them often served 
up, but could not eat them, I found them so hard and ill- 
fiiavoured. I stayed with her nearly an hour, in which time, I 

believe, she exclaimed twenty times. Lord J s C— — t." 

She was painted up to the eyes, and looks quite ghastly and 
ghostly. She has sent away her English woman, and has only 
a French valet-de-chambre and friseur, at which the reverend 
Doctor is indignant, and with whom the English servants 
already quarrel As soon as I return I shall call on Mrs. Smith, 
and thauK her for the pretty present of the muff to you. How 
infinitely amiable is old age when unattended with f rowardness, 
and accompanied with all the goodness of heart and benevolence 
which distinguish her. The party yesterday to Governor 
Thicknesse did not take place on account of his illness ; so I 
breakfasted and dined enfamille with the Breretons. Here is 

a tall Welsh Mrs. P s, beautiful beyond description : but in 

pity to us she will dance and talk, and thus pours balm into 
the wounds she gives. — Good morrow, my dearest Polly, Dr. 

S g never returned home after the detection. His wife 

received a letter five days after, in which he only said she 
would never see him again. 

Bath, Jan. 5, 1778. 

Dear Polly. — Tiie Baron has sent me an incomparable French 
song on D'Eon, but I question if I have courage enough to 
shew it to you, it is of so doubtful a gender, like the subject. 
I wish for some French game, because it is so acceptable to our 
friends here. Poor P — y. Te Gods^ what havock does ambition 
make among your works J I exclaim when I read your account 
of his death from the Baron. Sweet Miss Eian returned to 
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Southampton yesterday. My regularity always coutinues, and 
is a fort quite impregnable : Lord Kelly makes no attack upon 
it, for, from a fever which seized his Lordship three days 
a^o, he is reduced to very weak negus. His cheerfulness and 
wit are infinite. I intend sending you some fine Bath mutton 
this week. Do you reconnoitre my style in the letter printed 
in the Public Advertiser of Saturday, about (Governor 
P — ^wn — ll's epitaph on his wife, who, by the bye, was no better 
than she should be. Lord Abingdon arrived here on Friday, 
to my great joy. I have given little Juliet a copy of Thompson's 
Seasons, whicn I had here. I wrote her name m the beginning, 

thus — 

Miss BreretoD, ^ 

Fairer nymph than ever blest 
Arcadian stream ; 

Good night, dear Polly. 

Bath, Jan, 7, 1778. — I am so wonderfully recovered, my 
dearest Polly, that I purpose leaving Bath next Wednesday, 
and intend remaining that night at the Castle, in Marlborough. 
The rage of politics is, I think, more violent at Bath than even 
at London, and nothing is talked of but America, except Kitty 
Macaulay, who grows worse daily. The doctor looks stupid 
and sulky. Poor Warre has been very ill ever since his arrival 
at Bath, and one of his legs has been laid open, so that he still 
keeps his chamber, and passes the day at piquette, with Sir 
Thomas Mills and Mr. Boss. What a miserable existence is 
this to a man of sense and spirit ! I am afraid he buys pleasure 
very dear, with much pain. I continue the beaume very 
regularly, and am now beyond fear of a return of the ague. 
My regularity, even at B.ith, is become a habit, from which I 
hope, with the grace efficace, never to depart. Mr. Dalacour is 
dangerously ill here. Mrs. D- r is as dull, Mrs. G — n as witty 
and Miss D — s as ugly, as good-humoured, and as coquettish 
as ever. I am as much as ever, and more it is not possible to 
be, your affectionate father. Adieu. 
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Jannary 8, I77a 

My dearest Folly, — I purpose setting out from Bath next 

Wednesday. ... I had the pleasure of seeing your amiable 

friend, Mrs. Moiineuz, at her new lodgings. 27, Milsom-str«et 

She talked, as usual, a good deal of the little lamh and all her 

Sintle qualities. I find that she is no favourite with the old 
octor (Macaulay), who asked peevishly, " What does she do 
again at Bath ? What does she come for ? Health, Doctor ; 
and I hope so valuable a lady will find it." No answer. It is 
not only my opinion, but that of the generality of Mrs. Macau- 
lay^s friends, that her bead is affected, and some indiscretions 
with Dr. G^- — are the common topic of conversation. 

Bath, April 12, 1778. 
Constancy 1 Thv name is Wilkes \ and constancy to Hun- 
canmunca is a prodigy— a miracle of the latter ages, and lite- 
rally true. I am here again, in Miss Temple's lodgings in 
Galloway-buildings, and mv fair landlady has been just drop- 
ping me such a broad-wheel curtesy, that I trembled for the 
floor, and the floor trembled likewise. I find Bath very thin. 
I find the spring more advanced everywhere in the country than 
in our park and the immediate environs of London. The 
sweet infants of the spring are here, raising their beauteous 
heads above the dull earth, and the groves charm already with 
the music of the feathered choristers, which are still more 
harmonious than the feathered females in the upper or lower 
rooms. — Adieu, dear Euphrosyne. 

Galloway-buildings, April 13, 1778. 

I dined here yesterday, my dearest Polly, with my amiable 
friend, Colonel Whitmore and another officer ; but I was greatly 
hurt to see the poor Colonel so racked with the gout, that at 
intervals only could he possess himself to enjoy company.. In 
the evening I went to the lower room and drank tea with an 
old tabby dowager, a Lady Charlemont, a Mrs. Merrick, who 
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enquired mnch after yen and the little Juliet. The master of 
the ceremonies threatened me that I should not be admitted 
any more without the lady, who did honour, he Haid, wherever 
she went. 

Poor Doctor Macaulay 1 The mind is the same but its case 
is dreadfully shattered. Yet he was in the ruoms last night. 
Methinks a total retirement under such circumstances would 
more gracefully close the scene. The chapter of Strulbugs, in 
Swift, is the best cure I know of the foolish wish of too long 

life. Doctor W , too, is half gone, and it would scarcely be 

a sin to bury him as he is. I paid my respects to him this 
morning, and found him trembling at once with eagerness 
and age. 

The great fishmonger here has packed up a pair of the finest 
soles .1 ever saw. Next week I shall have the pleasure of send- 
ing you some delicate Welsh mutton. Bon jour, belle Marie. 

April 23, 1778.— My Dear Amiable Polly,— I approve every- 
thing you do and say. The greatest blessing which Heaven 
can bestow on any man is a daughter like you. unless indeed 
it be the favoured mortal who can call you his oy a still closer 
connection, and be perpetuated by another resemblance of 
yourseLE and him, which would complete my happiness as a 
father. 

We had snow here for three hours yesterday, and ice half an 
indi thick this morning. Lord Coventry and Mr. Jekyll are 
bodi arrived. On Saturday I am to dine at Alfred-house, 
Alfred-street (Mrs. Macaula/s), to-day with Mr. Plunkett. 
Good morrow, my beloved Polly. 

April 28. — I received, my dearest Polly, the pleasure of your 
little note yesterday, but had not time to thank you for it. 
Lord Irnham tells everybody that he comes to Bath to see 
Wilkes, and so I engross him. Yesterday we went to Kitty 
Macaulay, as she is still called. She looked as rotten as an old 
Catherine pear. Lord L was disgusted with her manner^ kiz. 
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Darley has just published a new caricature of her and the 
Doctor, which she owns has vexed her to the heart. It is 
worth your buying. 

I have got a ne«v coat, and it is all blue, and it has a fine 
gold edging, and I have a fine silk waistcoat, and it is all ribbed 
and is blue, and fine mother-of-pearl buttons, in. every one of 
which you might see your pretty face. To-aaj[ 1 dine with 
Mrs. Macaulay and the Doctor. To-morrow being Sunday, I 
travel to Bristol. Lord Irnham came here last night and 
breakfasted here this morning with Mr., Mrs. and sweet Juliet 
Brereton, and a Miss Newman, young, ugly and amiable. 

Stourton, May 3, 1778, — I left Bath my dear daughter yester- 
day, and came across the country to this terrestrial paradise ; 
but as I could not get horses at Frome, I was obliged to come 
on with the same fatigued animals, which brought me here. 

I must give you a Bath anecdote about myself which has 
been much the subject of conversation. Mrs. Greuville and 
Miss are detested at Bath, almost universally. Last Thursday, 
at Batheaston HLiady Millers's) some satirical lines were read 
against several Bath ladies ana concluding with Mrs. Gi. and 
Miss like the arrivals in a Bath newspaper. They were aup- 

Eosed to come from Mr. Jekyll. Mrs. G. was outrageous. I 
ad not heard the verses, nor knew the circumstance, but 
Friday morning, walking on the North Parade, with some ladies 
who treated the Grenvilles in a very free manner, one of them 
asked me, if I had been at Batheaston, and remembered the 
verses, which concluded Mrs, Grenville and Miss. I thought 
it a strange end of a line, but said laughing, I was there and 
remembered the lines, but totally disapproved them. It was 
insisted I should repeat them, and sur le champ I said they 
were. 

To be haled by all, and still do amiss, 

You have only to copy Mrs. Grenville and Miss. 
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The two lines were applauded and remembered — Lord 
Kilmorey, who does not love Governor Grenville, or any of the 
family, wrote them down, and they were liked at Bath from 
the gratification they afforded to malevolence — I denied them 
of course, as they were not copied exact and said they were 
improper and untrue, as I heard Mrs. Grenville ana Miss 
were universally beloved — a laugh from the company— and 
unexceptionable — again laughter, holding both his sides. The 
Duke ae Pignctelli told me he thought Miss G. the worst bred 
young woman in Europe. He was not contradicted. Yet she 
had every advantage of education ; but pride, ill breeding, 
absurdity, rudeness, and even awkwardness, constitute her 
character — Jeykll told me his lines describing Bath were 

Maccartney, Macaulay, and wbat's more than thiu 
Mrs. Wight, AErs. Wright, Mrs. Grenville and Miss. 

But he added,-— My verses are only humour^ yours are satire, 
equally true and keen. I have been this mornmg to church ana 
heard a really good sermon on Faith, Hope and Charity, three 
sweet sisters, tie oldest of which, however, I know little of ; 
but the other two girls are my favourites, and I wish them 
always to dwell with me. I have enjoyed my visit to Stourton ; 
there are many excellent pictures to be seen here. I never be- 
held the beauties of nature so well set off by a judicious taste 
of ornament as here, and art joins in through the whole with- 
out being two conspicuous. 

Last Thursday I went with a party to Corsham, nine miles 
from Bath, to see Mr. Methuen's pictures, the collection of the 
famous Paul Methuen. The next visit you pay to Bath pray 
remember to go there. There are three portraits of Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds, of which the colouring has entirely faded and only 
his inimitable grace remains. The collection has some of the 
finest pictures in Europe. 

The bells rung here two hours for me, and what is wonderful 
no ringers have been to make their appearance. At Ecq\sl^M^^ 
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whole town was in an uproar. I think I am a public nuisance, 
and therefore I will banish myself from here to-morrow early. 
Good night, dear Polly, continue to love me. 

Orders — 



For our trusty and well-beloved Mary Wilkes, of Princes 
Court, Westminster, Spinster. 

1. You are to pay the most particular attention to the health 
of our dear daughter, and if she return home late in the even- 
ing you are to take care that she be clothed very warm, and 
that both the glasses of the coach be kept up. 

2. You are to acquaint her that we shall find a real pleasure 
in complying with all her wishes and desires for the city of 
Bath, whether thev extend to any kind of bijoux, or are more 
limited to the otner various kinds of produce of that place 
for herself or her friends. 

3. Whereas we have received information that several kinds 
of game are coming from France, for our great comfort ; we 
authorize you to detain for your own use, whatever quantity 
you judge proper, and of each sort, as likewise any French 
pie or pies, marbles, Eochefort, or otner cheeses. 

4. Whereas we have at various and sundry times received 
the greatest entertainment from letters written by our said 
dear daughter, you are hereby required to declare to her that 
the most pleasing things we can see till our return to our 
Courf^ near the Park, will be her hand writing, and therefore 
you are to warn her to be frequent in so ooliging an act 
towards us. 

5. Whereas Heaven has been pleased to continue to my 
family a most valuable parent, of a considerable age, you are 
to give the satisfaction of knowing the state of health of a 
person who so deeply interests not only us, her near relatives^ 

* FrinQQs Court, Wilkea's residence near London, 
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but all who know her ; and this you are enjoined to do fre* 
quently. 

6. Whereas this climate is charged with gross vapours, and 
at this season nature looks melancholy, and everything holds a 
most dreary aspect, you are command^ in our absence to culti- 
vate only the most cheerful company, and to assist frequently 
at those amusements only which are calculated to inspire ^v 
ideas and to make yourself happy as those will be who are with 
you. 

Given at our Castle^ on the Brow of Speen-hill, this 
nineteenth day of December, 1778. 

Papa Wilkks. 



No. 6, Oalloway-buildings, Bath ; Sunday, Dec, 20, 1778. 
I stept into the post-chaise this morning at day-break, my 
dear Polly, and arrived here at four. I wrote to you last night 
from Speen-hill, where I passed the night. I never saw a more 
beautiful morning ; all the colours of Claude Lorraine's land- 
scapes, all the illuminations of the French opera were faint, 
and absolutely dead, to this wonder of the great Author of 
Nature. I cannot conceive anything more sublime or beauti- 
ful. Quite to this place I was favoured with the smile of 
Heaven, and it is no compliment from a father to tell you that 
if you had been in the post-chaise with me to have enjoyed 
these glorious objects I should have been quite happy. 

I have not my old apartments here^which are occupied by 
a Kev. Dr. Lawes, the brother of Sir Walkin ; but I continue 
in other apartments under the same roof, with the same Chris- 
tian Fatima of a landlady. 

Instead of soles, I find Hancock sent you several whitings ; 
but the profane wretch swears they were that day better than 
Bath soles. Were they good^ dear Polly ? 
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I go to bed every night before eleven ; How many cJiapters 
have you read in my absence 1 That is the only reading yon 
want Adieu. 

Last night there was a splendid ball at the Upper Eooms) 
but no great blaze of beauty. 

In the London Gazette towards the end you generally find a 
few whereas^ s^ in imitation of my betters I make the following : — 

Whereas Mbxj Wilkes, spinster, has been very obligingly 
attentive in sending me to Bath, for the last three weeks all my 
letters, papers, &c. ; in order to reward such attention 

I do hereby give to the said Mary my mustard-urn of silver 
and glass, and spoon of silver, to become her proper goods and 
chattels, without power of revocation on my part. 

Done in the city of Bath^ in the County of Somerset, this 
12th day of January, 1779. 

John Wilkes. 



South-parade, Bath ; Saturday, December 26, 1779* 

Mr. Wilkes rose at six, and went through the operatioBS of 
being shaved and dressed, then comforted himself with a 
breakfast and proceeded to Bath, where he arrived before two. 
Much snow between Beading and Bath. Delighted with the 
apartments on the South-parade. The drawing-room very spa- 
cious, and, being the end house, light. Three windows in front, 
two on the side. Visited Dr. Wilson, who is indeed greatly 
out of order, and Mr. Cruttwell says in a dangerous way. . . . 
My cough much better, and little fatigue from the journey. 
The sharp, cold air has produced a most voracious appetite in 
me, which I hope soon to allay, but not till I have assured my 
dear daughter that I wish her all the compliments of this merry 
season, and that I am her very affectionate father. — Adieu. 
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Castle at Marlborough ; Dec. 24, 1779. 

This morning the news arrived at the parlour in Mrs. 
Partridge's house at Salt Hill, of a consideraole increase, and 
loss, in her family. Through carelessness or cruelty, a fine 
Chinese sow, who had farrowed nine pretty little pigs in the 
open air, lost all her offspring, like old Priam, in one nour, by 
the severity of the season. Tnus justice punished the careless- 
ness or cruelty of Mrs. Partridge to the mother, by taking out 
of this world nine little beauties, whom she meant to have sold 
to the best bidder, like other modem mothers. The Chamber- 
lain of London left the Castle where such deadly scenes passed 
at eight in the morning, and went to view Windsor Castle. He 
found the great gate, over which are the arms of England, 
ready to tumble, and the towers on the right and left, one 
called Lord Beauchamp's tower, and the other the Devil's, in 
the same alarming situation. The workmen were putting up a 

great many props. He asked them if they had insured their 
ves, and advised them to demand triple wages for so dangerous 
a service, with which they were very well pleased. He then 
crossed the country to Oakingham. and for near two miles the 
water came into the chaise. Tne whole country between 
Maidenhead and Windsor is one great sheet of water. The 
Thames at Staines Bridge has thirty feet of water : the 
ordinary depth is only twelve feet. He visited the amiable and 

lovely Mrs. St. -, at the Holt, who introduced him to her 

puppy of a husbana, a Wilkite however. She behaved with 
grace, elegance, and ease ; he with awkwardness and absurdity. 
They have been reconciled about three months ; her character 
is unexceptionable, and she has great sense and wit. She does 
not come to Bath till the 5th of January, which I much regret ; 
but no consideration can keep me here oeyond the morning of 
the 9th, as the Chamberlain^ office opens on the 11th. From 
Oakingham to Reading is a turnpike road of seven miles. He 
arrived at Marlborough between nine and ten, ate like an 
alderman, drank two glasses of wine, and was in the drowsy 
arms of Morpheus till six o'clock on Christmas morning. 
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South Parade, Bath ; 

Sunday, Dec. 26, 1779. 

Shall I, my dearest Polly, give you an account of yesterday's 
Christmas dmner ? It is so like an alderman to talk the day 
after of what he had yesterday ; yet perhaps, being a female, 
you may be curious, and therefore I give it. The paschal lamb 
with the fry ; a virgin pullet stuffed with pigeorCs eggs ; St. 
Peter's cock, a-la-cocky dicky : a large coa's head from the 
miraculous draught ; f ricasse of innocents ; cloven tongues 
avee de la sauce au St. Esprit ; Baptist's head in a charger ; 
calves' heads a-la-Golgotha ; des saucisses males a-la-Madelaine. 
The dessert consisted of honchretien pears, and the wine was 
laehryma Christi (the famous wine near Naples, called the 
tears of Christ — an Irishman said on tasting it he wished that 

C had wept in Ireland^. Was not this a very suitable 

dinner for the anniversary wnich was celebrated ? The sweet 
July Brereton I saw and saluted yesterday. I hope so beauteous 
a flower will not wither on the stalk from whence it grew and 
die uncropped. I mean this afternoon to revisit the good old 
Doctor at Alfred House, and shall not fail, as he kindly desires, 
to pay him almost daily visits while I continue at Bath. By 
all accounts from the faculty he cannot long survive. He is 
regularly attended by physician, apothecary, and surgeon. 
The physician is Doctor Harrington, the surgeon Cruttwell ; 
the apothecary's name I do not know. His spirits are very 
low, and his cough almost incessant. The frost continues very 
severe, but the weather is clear and healthy. Bath has been 
very sickly for some time ; one family lost seven children out 
of nine by sore throats. 

South Parade, Bath ; 

Dec. 28, 1779. 

1 did not receive your letter, my dearest Polly, till yester- 
day, and I find, by your not mentioning it, that there must have 
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been an eqnal delay in mine from Marlborough. I am charmed 
with the cbeerfolnesa and warmth of these ai>artmont8. 1 onlv 
want the fair inhabitant of J*rinces Court to einoy thorn with 
me ; then I ehoold be more than content, I should be quite 
happy. 

I enclose you an order for a haunch of vonJHon, for the dear 
widow's birthday, but as it is on a Tuesday I will not promise 
for fish, although I will try my best I sent my sweet Polly 
yesterday a fine inpfT, kc^ and as she is so good I will, not 
grudgingly, pay the piper for her. There is no new occurrence 
m the Bath world. Frida^^ is the grand ball for the lower 
rooms, and all the pretty misses are busy in preparing the cai>s 
which are to be set at us that night. Luckily, old father Time 
has put me out of their power. I am much obliged to the 
Comptroller for his kind oner, and I desire to return liiin many 
thanks ; but I am not indiscreet enough to accept it at this 
time, and indeed 1 mean through lite to regulate all my 
pleasures by the line of my duty. Heaven has favoured me 
with health ; and I neither wish, nor will create an excuse, to 
leave the obligation to a deputy. The offer was however hand- 
some, and deserves acknowledgements. (Mr, Wilkes did not 
depart from this resoltUion. His attendance was most jmncttial 
and unremitted,) 

Tuesday, noon, the 11th, will find me certainly at Quildhall. 
at the opening ot the Chamberlain's office, but I am so charmed 
with mv apartments, and so well that I do not mean to leave 
Bath till Monday morning, the lOtb, at six o'clock, to be that 
night at Salt Hill, and to be in Princes Court the next day be- 
tween ten and eleven. I shall go from thence to Guildhall, and 
return to dine with my dear daughter at four without the least 
inconvenience to a regular family. I wish you to let my mother 
know that I hold myself greatly indebted to her goodness for 
her attention and civilities to you during my little excursion, 
and to present to her my duty. 
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South Parade, Bath ; 

Jan. 1, 1780. 

My dearest Polly, — I have but a moment, but I would not 

miss this first opportunity of wishing my beloved daughter the 

return of many happy years, and I beg her to express the same 

sentiments to my good mother. There is here a pretty and 

lively young lady of the name of W , who lives on the 

Queen's Parade, with a father and mother in great circum- 
stances. She has two sisters handsome and well married. She 
laughs at both father and mother, and is ill used by both. In 
return, she says her father is just tolerable, her mother not so. 
I have met her at Drax's, and she vows an admiration of a 
man I should know. At the great ball on Monday she whispered 
me, " I hate this crowd ; I can't bear to be so squeezed by 
people one does not know. I asked her to lend me a pencil, 
and said I would put her idea into verse, which she was gay 
enough to own I had done — 

** I can't bear the creatures who thus press and shove 
No — let me be pressed by the jnan whom I love." 

I dined yesterday at Mr. Drax's — ^Judge and Mrs. Willes, Mr. 
James Grenville, junr., one of the best speakers in the House 
of Commons, Mr. O'Brien and Lady Susan, Mr. Hunt, whom 
you may remember, <fec., (fee, were of the party. I have sent 
Mrs. Kent an exquisite leg of Bath mutton, and by the post 
a letter of compliment and gratitude. My dear daughter will 
receive sonae fine pork, and brown Georges, &c., if the man 
comes in time. Barton has behaved incomparably well. I 
repealed my resolution on his arrival here. I hope he is quite 
reformed. I gave him two guineas for etrennes on New Year's 
Day. Good old Pierce always desires his duty. The Bishop of 
Worcester and Mr. Wilkes are very well, I hear, together, to 
the admiration of all blockheads. Be so good to order jiolet 
soup for ten on Tuesday morning. Brereton had 750 at his 
ball on Friday, and Dawson expects 1300 this evening. Adieu, 
dear Polly. 
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Castle at Speen Hill, 

May 11, 1780. 

I have just left here and have had nothing since I left the 
capital but two dishes of coffee, and three insignificant wafer 
slices of bread and butter. I hope to dine to-morrow at Bath, 
and shall go directly to York House, and from thence to pay 
my devoirs to the fair widow, as I can ^ve her so good an 
account of little charming Betsey and a still more interesting 
account si delahre. of the old gouty member. I arrived here 
yesterday (York House) after a cheerful tour, made gay by two 
or three accidental recontres. I came in the moment of the 
good widow's sitting down to table with Miss Molineaux, and 
by their obliging invitation I assisted at an agreeable repast, 
of which it may be said that the Alderman did the honours 
beyond the united efforts of the two ladies ; but consider he 
was a traveller, and the Lent of the day before was to be made 
up for comfortably. The heavens have been weeping ever since 
my arrival, and it seems a warm winter with the leaves on the 
trees. I was last night at the ball of the lower rooms, which 
was very ill-attended ; Mr. Tyson officiated. I have not yet 
seen the deposed Monarch. That be to-morrow's duty. Last 
night I supped at Mrs. Stafford's where I dine to-morrow early. 
The Count and Countess of N-ss-tr-de are here since Tuesday, 
but depart to-morrow early. I am at the lodgings to pay my com- 
pliments to you, but the Countess insists on my carrying her 
or rather she me, to the Dean of Ossory's this evening to a 
concert, in the Crescent. Would it were well over, as iSilstaff 
says of a day of battle. I dined with them to-day at the Bear, 
where they lodge. On Monday I am to be at Alfred House 
with Mr. MuUett to pass the day. On Wednesday I communi- 
cated to the dear widow all the particulars respecting herself 
as well as her lord and master. When I read her the passage 
" Please to make my love (not our own) to the dear widow," 
&c., she remarked that you were very cruel, for why should she 
not have both ? I dined with que diantre 1 on Saturda*^ ^^^ 
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fiAve her the bras to a concert at the Dean of Ossory's in the 
Crescent. She both sung and played with all her frightfid 
graces, 

** With a head on one side, and a lang^uiBhin^ eyot" 
Would kill us by looking as if she would die. 
and when she was it was really alarming. I have great power 
of face, as you know, or I had betrayed myself terribly as she 
" Sighed and looked^ looked and signed." Their Excellencies 
left Bath yesterday morning. If Gog or Magog at Guildhall 
could be animated she would have made an excellent companion 
for life to either. I mean to leave Bath on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and to return by Chepstow, Gloucester, and Oxford. It 
was no small mortification to me that I could not have my 
dear daughter's company this tour. I am just going to Alfred 
House, where I shall certainly drink my dear Polly's health 
with the good old Doctor, Mr. Mullett, Mr. Cruttwell, &c., 
&c. Adieu. 

Bear at Newnham ; 

May 18, 1780. 
I left Bath yesterday morning, my dear Polly, and after 
taking leave of the dear widow she sent for me again, to give 
me the agreeable account of your bein^ in perfect hc^th. I 
dined with Mr. Mullett yesterday in Bristol, with Mr. Pruger 
and three other friends, and in the evening made the great 
passage between England and Wales in about half-an-hour^ at 
the Aust Ferry, where the rapid Severn is about two miles 
over. I was too late for the great boat in which horses, mules, 
asses, sheep, and horned cattle pass. The alderman was distin- 
guished by a boat to himself, at the expense of five shillings 
and eightpence. This morning I visited the beautiful gardens 
of Pearceneld, Valentine Morris's seat, and had the good luck 
of sunshine the whole time. I came here a few minutes ago 
by a vile cross-country road, and am told the post is just going 
out. I hope to be in Princes-court with my dear daughter on 
Monday evening. I was obliged this morning to order my 
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valet deehambre at eight to go to bed, from the shameful con- 
dition in which he appeared, After giving me a robe de 
chambre, slippers, &c., at ten, he went out late last night, and 
this morning presented before me the most disgusting of all 
human figures, a man metamorphosed into a stupid brute* 
My patience, I suspect, will not survive much longer. Adieu. 

Thursday morning, at breakfast. 

Mademoiselle Suzette is so extremeljr wild that I want your 
assistance in keeping the little beauty in tolerable order. She 
has lapped above hauf the milk out of the cream pot, seized the 
bread and butter in my hand, overset the sugar dish, and then 
frisks and gambols round the room in all the curves of crace 
and elegance, as if she expected that a grave senator could be 

g leased with such frolics. Had you been prudent enough to 
ave taken instead of the daughter the pensive Selima, the 
mother, the demurest of the tabby kind, I nad saved my milk, 
my sugar, my bread and my butter, and you know how 
naturally mclined I am to all saving. To prove it to you a 
brace of partridges are just arrived, wnich to preserve good for 
your dinner to-morrow with pauvrade sauce, and to keep from 
the rapacious claws of the said Madamoiselle Suzette, I have 
ordered to-day to be put on a spit and roasted. I expect you 
soon to rescue an aged father from this ca.t'ilinarian tumult. 

South Parade, Bath ; 

Ai)ril 20, 1781. 
I write this, my dearest Polly, from my favourite lodgings at 
Bath, where I arrived between twelve and one, almoHt suffocated 
by thick clouds of dust the whole way, except over Marlborough 

* In the course of Wilkes' letters drunkenness and gaming are not 
unfrequently stigmatised, unhypocritically however, for neither of these 
vices was he guilty. In early youth he lost at play 500 guineas. His 
father paid the debt with ** Jack, mind I do so no more." Jack vowed 
he woiUd not, and never after touched a die or a card. 
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Downs. I dined to-day at Alfred House, and I think the 
Doctor is in much the same state as at Christmas, only his 
appetite seems to fail him. The company were only the chap 
lain, Mrs. Cruttwell and an insipid niece of ten years old. He 

enquired much after you. Mrs. M ; — and Captain 

M — ntg — m — r, &c., <fec., I have seen to-day, in the old state of 
silly hoyden romping. She seems well, and scolded me roundly 
for coming without you. I trust that I shall be able on Friday 
very early to send you some fine fish, but you have too much 
wit to trust to such an uncertainty for your dinner. I have 
sent this day to Princes Court two legs of Welsh mutton, but 
their destiny is for my clerks Montague and Parken unless you 
are taken with a decided fondness. Just returned from little 
Julie, as drooping, and as yellow, as the Monday jonquille on 
the chimney-piece. Poor little Julie ! What is beauty 7 a 

short-lived flower. I have seen Dr. a second time, but not 

Mrs. Macaulay. I had an invitation to dine next Wednesday, 
but was engaged to Mr. Palmer's at West Hall. The Doctor is 
absolutely raving, and has renewed his conversation about 
selling everything here, and settling in America — for three 
months perhaps. I have not seen the verses on the Queen's 
present situation for the thirteenth time. I still continue in 
the intention of leaving Bath to-morrow morning at six, and 
look forward with rapture to the thought of meeting my dear 
daughter. I arrived at the Castle at Salt Hill on Thursday 
night. Mrs. Partridge gave me a nice dinner, for which I found 
a hunter's appetite— soup cressy, eels-spitchcocked, a perch, a 
roast fowl, and asparagus, and a pancate. 'Yet the relish was 
wanting. I do not mean any sauce, which an Alderman could 
long for, but I believe you may guess what I do mean. 

South Parade, Bath ; 

March 23, 1782. 
Here 1 am, my dearest Polly, warmly housed at Mr. Hart- 
ford's* after combating all the unexpected fury of the elements, 

* Hartford, Watch Maker, South Parade. 
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The roads are just passable but the efforts of four strong homes 
could scarcely draw the li^ht post chaise, in which I was, with 
little baggage. It snowed at Salt Hill all Thursday night and 
the entire following day, and the wind was very high ; so that 
I scarcely remember a worse travelling day. This morning was 
a clear sunshine but it froze intensely, and this afternoon the 
flakes descend in great abundance. I never saw a more shiver- 
ing landscape, anof I passed waggons and post-chaises laid low, 
not in the dust but in the snow, and absolutely deserted by 
both men and cattle. I have tne parlour, the bed-chamber 
a4Joining, a servant's hall, and a garret for Thomas. Economy 
gave me two horses to the Devizes, and prudence four from the 
Devizes to Bath, or I had passed the nignt on the road. I have 
made my bow both to Mrs. Molineux and Dr. Wilson, and had 
the most gracious reception from the lady and gentleman. The 
Doctor pressed me cordially to dine with him this dav, and 
every day of my abode at Bath. I accept his invitation for to- 
morrow. To-day I dine alone at Phillott's* to write to my dear 
daughter and to arrange my small concerns. Bath is remark- 
ably thin, but much company is expected next week. I am 
well, but more exhausted and jaded than I ever was after the 
longest journey. I shall therefore step into a warm bed before 
nine, and so 1 bid my dearest Polly heartily ben soir. The 
25th, yesterday, I dined with Dr. Wilson and the Cruttwell's — 
a plain good family dinner. I am complimented till I am 
crimson as scarlet. I have never known Bath so thin, but 
numberless lodgings are engaged for Friday and Saturday. I 
am now going to eat the venerable Doctor's mutton. I am 
glad to hear tnat my niece intends to pass a week at Bath. I 
hope she will arrive before I leave it. Yesterday I dined with 

Mrs. M . Mr. Macaulay had an express of the taking of 

St. Kitt's, which I concealed from our good friend till after 
dinner, and to almost the moment of the arrival of Cruttweirs 
paper. The venerable Doctor seems to be delighted with the 

* Phillott's, Bear Inn, Cheap Street. 
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Alderman of Farrington Without, and is displeased when I do 
not dine with him. I could not refuse his pressing entreaties 
to eat the smallest of all little pigs with him to-day. The 
Doctor is exceedingly feeble ; his legs are enormous. Thomas 
has broken my favourite teapot, and 1 feel so much for my plates 
and glasses that I do not once intend to dine here, to save what 
I can from such murderous hands. I find by the papers that 
the House of Commons will meet the Monday in the week after 
the Easter recess, which is a remarkably short adjournment. 
I think it would be imprudent in me to be absent, and there- 
fore I mean to leave Bath on Friday next, and I hope to dine 
in Princes Court next Saturday. I desire you not to wait for 
me, only to order a hodge-podge for five, six, or seven, with 
mutton-chops. I do not comprehend Dunning^s being 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster under Lord Rock- 
ingham, for I think that very place was to be abolished by 
Mr. Burke's Bill. April 2, 1783 — It required amazing effort to 
get to Marlborough yesterday. The world seems to me half 
pulverized, and my inside is already I believe turned to dust, 
so that I must endeavour for the next hour at least to give 
fair play to the liquid elements, that the whole system may not 
run into confusion. I have been already pestered with mth 
and London fops, but I put them to flight to write this note to 
my beloved daughter. 

South Parade, 

April 21, 1783. 
Lord Rodney has been here three hours this morning. He 
has given me a variety of interesting particulars which I dare 
not transcribe. He has a whole house in Gay Street and 
pressed me much to accept apartments and live with him. He 
pressed it cordiaily. He neither loves nor commends Howe, 
and thinks he is highly culpable for not destroying the whole 
fleet of France and Spain off Gibraltar, as he says Howe might 
have done. Capt. Montgomerie and Mrs. Peirce dined here to- 
day ; to-morrow I dine with Mrs. Molineux. 
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April 22nd. 
The wife of the Member for Lynn, the Norfolk Captain, Miss 
Molineuz, Mrs. KemTS and Miss, are to dine with nie on 
Friday, with a Colonel Fanning, an a^eeable officer lately in the 
British Army, and returned from l^ew York, of which city ho 
is a native. He lodges in the lower apartments at Hartford's. 
To-morrow I meet Lord Rodney at Dr. Lee's^ who is soon going 
abroad. I leave Bath on Thursday next. I sent two legs of 
mutton and two cheeses to Prince's Court. One of each I 
intended for my dear daughter, the other for poor JSam Petrttf 
at the Fleet Prison^ in the third staircase^ No. 21. 1 bog you 
to send James there with them, and to order him not to 
accept of anj gratuity. I dined yesterday at Govonior 
Woodley's, with Lord Rodney) Sir John Jorvis, Admiral 
Edwards and the ladies. Miss W — dl— y is indeed very 
hsmdsome. a good prater, and a great simpleton, but easy 
and good-numoured. I gave a great dinner on Friday to the 
Molynenx's, Kemys's, Mr. Estwick, and Colonel Fanning. Lord 
Rodney and I are much together ; to-morrow I dine in Gay 
Street with his Lordship, Lord Conyngham, &c., kc. J could 
not muster courage sufficient to accept a second dinner invitation 
from Alfred House, but sent a very civil excuse. I hope to be 
in town on Sunday^ut ana not yet certain ; however 1 leave 
Bath to-morrow. The affair of the dismission and restoration 
of Messrs. Powell and Bambridge must deeply interest the 
public. Either Colonel Barr6 in the dismission of two old 
officers of the revenue, or Mr. Burke in their restoration under 
such heavy accusations, must be highly to blame. Mr. 
Estwick, Barre's secretary, has shown me some important 

ftpers, which bear hard on Messrs. Powell and Bambridge : but 
have seen nothing on the other side, therefore I suspend my 
opinion. Bon soir. 
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South-parade, Bath ; Tuesday, May 17, 1785. 

I am just starting my dearest Polly, for a great fair, which is 
to be held at Hoiloway,'"' but I thought it proper to put up first 
in an envelope Miss Molyneuz's letter to you and a note to me 
from her mother. 

Lord Lansdowne has just sent me an invitation to Bowwood, 
which I accept for Sunday, but return here in the evening. 

May 24. — I was too late yesterday for the post, or I should 
have told you of my Sunday's excursion to Bowwood, where I 
had a most flattering reception from the Marquis and 
Marchioness. I was, however, walked off my legs from two to 
five when we dined, and I returned to Bath at eight, sleeping 
half the way in tne post-chaise from mere lassitude. The 
chateau is truly magnincent and well furnished, but no three 
rooms lie together, which must render it extremely incon- 
venient. The environs are gay, in the style of Brown. I was 
much i)ressed to stay, but I could not contrive it. The warmest 
invitations to return for a long abode. 

*The Septuagenarians who are now living and resided at Bath, as 
the writer did sixty years ago, wiU remember HoUoway fair. (The 
Bath and Cheltenham Oazette, of the 15th May, 1827, records : — 
" There was a greater show of cattle at HoUoway Fair on Monday 
than has been remembered for several years. Fat beasts were 
readily caught at, and sold at advanced prices.") In the evening a 
pleasure fair or revel was held — the stalls extending from the top of 
HoUoway to the end of Elm-place, in front of the Bear Inn. It was 
customary to dress up a Jack-o'-the-6reen, with ribands, flowers, 
and evergreens, to place him on a chair and send him down on men's 
shoulders to the lower parts of the city, whilst a company of fol- 
lowers would amuse the humbler classes by rustic dancing, of 
course stopping at all the public-houses, soliciting subscriptions, and 
refreshments. This entertainment generally ended in free-fights — 
poor Jack was generaUy left in the road or tumbled into the water 
trough before reaching his destination at the Bear. This sport 
became at last such a nuisance that the authorities were compelled 
to prohibit it. HoUoway Fair has ceased to exist for many years. 
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South Parade, Bath ; May 18, 17B5. 
I b«g the favour of you, dear Polly, to tell Mrs. Gordon that 
I went myself to Colonel Gk^uld's in River Street with her little 
packet for Miss Gwynn. She does not live at the Coloners. 
but was to dine there that day, and Mrs. Gk)uld took charge of 
it llie Colonel is confined to his bed. The qttartrr of a 
auinea is at a relation's, still very ill from a great swelling in 
her neck, a complaint under which she has laooured for many 

months. I saw Mrs. M and her daughter yesterday, and 

they are both in perfect health. She complains much about 

a letter from her son since Mrs. M 's visit to Lisle, which I 

am to wade through after dinner to-day. I sincerely pity her, 
but I do not comprehend how two females can contrive to 
rusticate more and more every month at Bath. My attentions 
to her are redoubled from her unfortunate situation. Mr. 
Hartford has now furnished and papered the upper rooms and 
with the aid of my prints they look very gay, but not cheerful 
without you. Colonel Barr^ is here, and I nave much conversa- 
tion with him. Bath is not alive even to scandal, and only two 
cotillon balls remain to be danced.* 

* An amusing anecdote is recorded as having occurred between 
Wilkes and his friend Tom Potter. Thev were at a hall where was a 
very pretty girl, the daughter of a wealthy merchant. " She is un- 
commonly pretty cried Potter, 111 ask her to dance. I claim the right 
of being the first introduced cried Wilkes " I just discovered her," and 
111 bet ten guineas to your one that she will nve me the preference. It 
was arranged by a friend of the lady to introduce Wilkes and Potter to 
her. This being done she laughed at Wilkes* droll expression of counte- 
nance. Wilkes says to Potter, you rely upon your good looks, I rely 
upon my ugliness. She had just danced with a very handsome young 
fellow so sue will be glad to take me for a change. Twill be some- 
thing to say you have nad the ugliest man in town for a partner said 
Wilkes. — ^Yes, yes, decide ; cried Potter. Then I shall be happy to 

— I.-B1 



dance with you Mr. Wilkes said the lady giving him her hand.— Bravo I 
cried the ilI-favoiu:ed wit, triumphantly, I knew I should win. You 
owe me a guinea Mr. Potter cried Wilkes. Allons, Mademoiselle, let 
us join the country dance. And he led her out of the room amid the 
laughter of his companions. — ^What an achievement for a man with a 
north eye omd ttoo left legs. 
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Lady Conyingham had a grand rout last nighty at which the 
beautiful waistcoat which you brought me from France was 
displayed and admired. These routs bid fair to ruin fiath as a 
public place. 

Clarke is so stupid that he is almost useless, except for the 
dressing my hair. I am always shaved by a barber. I cannot 
long keep him, yet do not think of parting with him in a hurr;^, 
and when I do it will be in perfect good humour, for he is 
honest and sober, but from his ignorance and guacherie he is 
really troublesome. I have not yet for this reason given any 
dinner and doubt whether I shall or not upon this account. 
I mean to leave Bath next Friday, to lie at the Castle at Speen 
Hill that night. 

Poor Mrs. G ! to be so suddenly struck ! Heavenguard 

us all from CrwicTs how. shall always be a part of my Litany 

at every age, for poor Air. P at eighty, hien sonniest has 

been withm the two last years ruined in finance as well as re- 
putation by an artful jade of this place. He is now at a dis- 
tance well, watched at a relation's nouse. I am sorry to send 

you so baa an account of our legacies from Mr. P — t — n, 

the executor, has put the will into Chancery, and pays nobody. 
The doctor left in legacies many thousands more than he was 

worth. Mrs. C 's ^10 for mourning unpaid, the servants* 

year's wages unpaid, nothing paid forbut the rings. I believe that 
you and I shall scarcely seek a remedy by throwing our own 
guineas after the Doctor's. Mr. Hancock has not been able to 
please himself in fish, delicate enough for you or the Lord 
Mayor, but hopes that to-morrow's market will answer to his 
mind. I have just received my dear Polly's letter of yesterday, 
and as soon as I have finished this dispatch, I shall proceed to 
execute your commission about the coach carpet, wiui which I 
am much pleased and honoured. Mr. Coward, in New Bond 
Street, had my orders some days ago to search everywhere for 
the best things of the kind and now I have the measure, there 
can be no delay. 
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My dearest Polly— Your letter from Paris of the 21st arrived 
in good time yesterday to comfort me under the loss of the 
single article in the Portland Museum, on which I had set my 
heart, to present to you. I thought I had left a splendid com- 
mission, £35. It sold for £38 17s. I enquired the name of the 
purchaser, and was directed to Jefferies and Jones. I went to 
them, but was informed that it was purchased for the Duke of 
Portland, who had ordered them to oid, 100 guineas, or rather 
by no means to suffer it to be sold. Such an answer ruined all 
my hopes. . . . The sale of the Portland Museum ended on 
the 7th June. The Barberini vase sold for 900 guineas ; the 
Jupiter Serapis cut out of green basaltes for £165 ; the 
Augustus Caesar, a cameo onyx for 225 guineas ; the works of 
HoUar in 13 volumes, £385 ; and Henry VI.'s missal £213 3s. 
I did not purchase a single article, and indeed only longed for 
one, and for you. Before you leave Paris I beg the favour of 
vou to purchase for me a couple of small groups of the. Seve 
biscuit. The subjects I leave to you, and snould be glad that 
you would have them packed separately, and bring them with 
you, and let them take their chance at Dover. I can give you 
a ban mot of a servant maid still better than " les epreuves 
avant la lettre.'* The Conway lately married, looking out for a 
ready furnished house, saw a pretty servant maid, whom he 
asked if she was to be let too, as well as the house? She 
answered, " No sir, I am to be let alone." Whichever way you 
construe it, I never heard a truer piece of wit. 



Friday, July 14, 1786. 

My dearest Polly, — Yesterday I received the favour of your 
letter of the 10th, and I am not a little concerned at the indis- 
position of the good Duchess on both your accounts. These 
frequent returns are not a little alarming at her advanced 
age. 
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The whole conversation here turns on the tale extraordinary 
measure of the Prince of Wales. The letter to him is said to 
be very strong, and to have orijginated from a loss at Brookes'. 
I hate affectation, why then is Tattersail to advertize coach- 
horses, saddle and hacks 1 The Newmarket stud it is very 
proper should be given up. A Prince no less than a private 
nobleman or gentleman, may be ruined there ; but if it is meant 
to have coach-horses, saddle-horses, &c., I would not tax the 
people £30,000 a year, to divide among the black-leas at New- 
market, nor vote a subsidy of £50,000 for the sharpers at 
Brookes, but I would maintain the Heir Apparent in splendour 
and dignity. The step of the Prince has made no great 
sensation. Patrick Cawdron and his man were in possession 
at Carlton House under an execution for £600. The possession 
continued for two days. The Prince stormed and swore, 
though as the man owned, more from vexation than anger. 

Colonel L threatened to throw Cawdron's man out of the 

window. Cawdron said he acted according to law, and the 
man should stay ; the man was threatened me£fectually with 
having his bones broken, <S^c., &c. at length a Mr. Jennings was 
sent for ; and at last on the Prince and Mr. Jennings giving 
their honour that the money should be paid in three days the 
man should be withdrawn. The money is paid. The man 
courted the blows and the breaking his bones^ declaring that 
then his fortune would be made, like the man m Molifere. " A 
few more stripes. Sir, for my large family — a few more, Sir^ for 
my dear wife wno is big with child." What a subject tor a 
caricature ? What a lesson for the Prince ; what vigour and 
energy in our laws. To a Dauphin, or a Prince of Asturias, 
such an event was impossible. The Prince of Wales, Cawdron, 

Colonel L -, Jennings, and a bailiflTs follower ; what a noble 

group. Cawaron himself gave me the account. . . . Mr. 
Swinburne dined with me last Saturday at Kensington Gk)re. 
with Monsieur Barthelemi, and the Counts of Worouzow ana 
Nesselrod. I gave them the chicken turtle dressed at the 
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London Tavern, a haunch of venison, <kc., and was served by 
James and Samuel from Princes Court, who behave very well 
The day passed very cheerfully, and tney all expressed them- 
selves highly delighted. Count de Worouzow is the best Russian 
I have known, a gentleman and man of parts. 

Princes Court, 

Nov. 14, 1788. 

My dearest Polly, — I am happy that I can send you a favour 
able account of the King's illness. His Majesty is much better 
in every respect, and has enjoyed several hours auiet rest, not 
agitated, nor at intervals broken and interrupted, but continued 
and refreshing. There have been happy intervals of returning 
recollection, and at three this morning strong hopes were enter- 
tained of a perfect recovery — on the 18th I am assured that the 
King is better, but his disorder seems very obstinate, and no 
physician ventures yet to promise his recovery, so that every- 
thing remains in obscurity. On the 26th — The King is better. 
There are intervals of returning recollection, and freedom from 
fever. A Captain Manners was mentioned. His Majesty said 
" Let him come in, he is not only Manners^ hxxt good SfannerB," 
A looking-^lass in a pier between two windows had been 
covered with green cloth to prevent the King's seeing 
how greatly he was emaciated. The King asked the 
reason of the Rreen cloth being put there. The answer was, 
" To prevent the reflection of too much light." His Majesty 
said, ^' How can that be, when it is from the light f It is said 
that he will soon be removed to Kew and from thence to the 

Sueen's house. The Prince is assiduous in his attendance, 
n the 28th — We all continue in the same state of anxiety 
respecting the King's health. His strength continues the same, 
ana he as usual eats plain and simple food with a tolerable 
appetite. There have been many gleams of returning self- 
command, and flattering hopes are entertained of a perfect, 
though not a very speedy recovery. The political caballing is 
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as great as I remember at any time. The text is a regent or 
a regency. The city seem very decidedly for the latter. Dec. 2, 
I am glad that our Sovereign has survived the last montk so 
fatal to Englishmen. You may be assured that his health is 
rather better, and the removal to Kew has been attended with 
no bad consequence. His Majesty has had some sleep at inter- 
vals ; the disorder still continues with some little abatement. 

[Copv of BuUetin, Deo. 6, 1788.] 
His Majesty has had a restless night and ii much indisposed this 
morning.— Sigpied, "R. Warren," "J. Gisbome," 

Dec. 19 — It is now said^ and truly, that the King is better, and 
great hopes are entertained of a perfect recovery in consequence 
of the new treatment. It is said that Dr. Willis rules his 
patient by fear, and in consequence has changed all the pages, 
footmen, &c., and put his own people in full authority a1x>ut 
his patient. Dec. 26th — The health of the King ebbs and 
flows. The stories of the King, Queen, and youngest Princess 
are so aflfecting that I have not courage to transcribe them. The 
King is certainly better. My kitchen was so noisy last week 
that I have put all my servants at board wages at half-a-guinea 
per week each, since last Saturday ; and now a perfect calm 
reigns below. I bid the cook tell the coachman of this new 
regulation. My servant James came home last night with his 
h^d dreadfully bruised. He pretends that the night before 
my return, one pickpocket stole nis handkerchief, then twelve 
men surrounded him, beat, and almost killed him. He went 
out, as he says, only to see sights on the water, at five o^clock 
and all this happened before six. It is a curious story, and the 
twelve men, like FalstaflTs, all in buckram. The truth is not 
worth developing. He can scarcely walk about or see. The 
Chamberlain of London is arrived at Salt Hill, in perfect 
healthy at nine at night this 23rd day of December, 1779 ; set- 
ting his face towards Bath, but regretting that the amiable 
Sueen in Princes Court is not with him to partake and increase 
1 his pleasures ; and so he heartily bids her good night. 
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Wilkes, notwithstanding all his perils and vicissitudes, 
has now arrived at the age of threescore and ten years. 
Tired of political conflicts, the latter years of his life passed 
off without much notice, so that to adopt his own expression, 
he had become now an " Extinguished Volcano." 

Though advanced in years, he showed no decay of intel- 
lect. He died on the 26th September, 1797, at his house 
at Grosvenor-square, after a short illness. He met death 
with exemplary calmness and fortitude. His social qualities 
will live in the esteem of every one who knew him. An un- 
common share of wit, an easy and happy flow of language, 
and a strong memory, all contributed to make his society a 
truly elegant and classic entertainment to his friends. 

His remains were interred in a vault in Grosvenor Chapel, 
South Audley-street. A hearse and three mourning coaches, 
and his daughter's carriage formed the procession. Six poor 
men carried the corpse to the grave, for which they were 
rewarded, according to his will, with a guinea and a suit of 
clothes each. On a plain marble tablet is inscribed — 

The Remains 

of 

John Wilkes, 

A Friend of Liberty, 

Born at London October 17, 1727, 

Died in this Parish 

December 26, 1797. 



BATH 125 YEARS AGO, 



CHAPTER I. 

The following description of the City of Bath, as it existed 
125 years ago was forwarded by Samuel Derrick (who was 
a successor to Nash as Master of the Ceremonies in 1762) 
to his Excellency Henry, Earl of Shannon, one of the Chief 
Justices of Ireland : — 

"Bath, December 14, 1762. 

** My Lord, — Your excellency is very good in enquiring 
about my health — I can give but a poor account of it. I have 
been very ill of a rheumatism and an inflammatory disorder ; 
but both, thank God, are abated. I should not have intruded, 
my lord, thus long upon you, but that it was your very pair 
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ticular command to me that I should write you some account 
of this celebrated place, to which I had then some thoughts 
of coming. 

** The city from whence I have the honour to write to you* 
is undoubtedly one of the most elegant, pleasant, and con- 
venient spots in Europe ; for you may, in a quarter of an 
hour, change the most romantic, solitary scene, into crowd, 
bustle, splendour, music, dancing and various amusements. 
In the Pump Room, where people meet from seven to ten in 
the morning to drink the water, and settle the state of the 
nation for that day, there is a good band of music, which 
plays from eight to ten. The Pump Room* is too small for 
the company, and the ascending to it by a flight of steps is 
inconvenient for invalids. 

"Here are two public buildings for the nobility and gentry 
to meet, dance, and play cards in. They are open alternately, 
and there is a ball at each once a week, at Mr. Simpson's on 
a Tuesday, and at Wiltshire's on a Friday. The rooms take 
their names from their respective owners ; they are kept open 
by a public subscription ; and the giving it at either of the 
assembly houses entitles you to the use and amusements of 
both. Each consists of three rooms, where you are sure of 
meeting a great deal of company, every morning and even- 
ing. There is no place in the world where a person may 
introduce himself, on such easy terms, to the first people in 
Europe as in the rooms at Bath. If you are fond of cards, 
you may make any party you i please ; or if you choose to 

* Three Pump Rooms were erected on the present site during the 
last century. The first in 1704 ; the second in if 51 ; and the present in 
179Q, 
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lounge, chat, dance, or sit down, there is no eye of observa* 
tion to restrict you. 

'' Yet here no oonfusioD or tumult is known, 
Fair order and beauty establish their throne ; 
Fair order and beauty and just reputation, 
Support all the work of this ample creation. 

Respected by youth, and by parents adored, 
Tjong reigned the great Nash, this omnipotent lord. 
But alas I he is gone, and the city can tell 
How in years and in glory lamented he fell. 

Then peace to his ashe" — our grief be supprest 
Since we find such a phcenix has sprung from his neet ; 
Kind Heaven has sent us another professor 
Who follows the steps of his great predecessor.'" 

•^Anttey^s Bath Ouide. 

'* Forty years ago (1722) Bath was one-third less than it is 
now ; the season was not longer than two months ; the con- 
course of people very small to what we see at present, the 
buildings old and the accommodation very indifferent, The 
change is wonderfully the better. There is a very full season 
for six months in the year at least ; I should rather say two 
seasons ; one in winter, which begins to be pretty full the 
last week in September, and does not lessen till about a fort- 
night before Christmas ; the other in spring, which begins 
the latter end of February, and is quite at an end the begin- 
ning of June, at which time, I am told, the place is as warm 
as the West Indies. 

" During the seasons the crowd is amazing. The new 
streets are very noble : one of the wings of Queen-square is 
the grandest 1 ever saw, and it would be much more so, were 
the garrets concealed by a handsome parapet wall. The 
Circus, so denominated from its circular figure, is beyond 
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description magnificent. The houses are uniform, orna- 
mented with Doric, Ionic and Corinthian pillars, rising one 
above the other. The Doric frieze is very elegant, but they 
have forgotten the Ionic, so that the place looks naked. 

" The white stone, of which all the houses in this city are 
built, contributes much to its grandeur and elegance. There 
are large quarries of it very near ; and when it is just dug up 
it may be cut with ease, being very soft ; but it hardens with 
time. The bason in the middle of the Circus is mean, and 
ought to be covered over. The ascent from the square to this 
superb place up Gay-street is very noble and pleasing. Europe 
does nowhere afford a more delightful retreat for the young 
and old, healthy and infirm, than this little city. The inns 
all around it, even from London and so on to Exeter are ex- 
cellent ; the roads are in fine order ; the markets afford the 
best sort of provisions, particularly fish, at a very cheap rate. 
The lodgings and accommodation are nowhere to be equalled, 
whether we consider them in point of convenience or cheap- 
ness. The waters, which are hot, are truly balsamic, and 
sovereign in many chronical disorders, complaints of the 
stomach, gouts and rheumatisms, &c., &c. Here are plays, 
music, cards, balls and so many different amusements that 
you may truly call it the region of Paradise. 

Reply from the Earl of Shannon to Samuel Derrick : — 

Dublin, May 2, 1763. 

"Dear Sir, — Yesterday I received yours, to my great 
pleasure and satisfaction. You have not a friend on earth 
who more sincerely rejoices at your success.* I only wish to 

*Thia refers to Derrick, who was elected master of the ceremonies at 
Bath in 1762 in succession to Oaulett Beau Nash's successor. 
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know if you have any fixed salary annexed to your diadem. 
Are your revenues sufficient to maintain a sovereign prince 
in a state of independence ? Though I have no doubt of 
your reigning in the hearts of your people, yet I would rather 
you owed your support to settled revenues than voluntary 
contributions. The intimacy I had the pleaaure of enjoying 
with you, before your merit raised you to your present 
station may, I hope, authorize my giving my humble advice. 

" The ears of princes are seldom shut to the cries of their 
subjects, when addressed with proper respect and reverence. 
Let me then entreat your to beware of favourites, male or 
female ; the latter may hurt your character, as well as your 
privy purse. Consider that all princes are liable to revolu- 
tions ; imitate then your good brother of Prussia, and fill 
your coffers in time of peace, as you know not how soon 
wars may break out, be prudent and provide against them. 

** I would not advise you to throw away the pen entirely ; 
and therefore now and then wish you to give the publick 
something to shew you have genius as well as address ; but 
let it be an honour to your name and character. 

** Are you acquainted with the Bishop of Gloucester ? I 
take him to be a man of deep learning, great genius and fine 
taste ; he is, besides, an admirable reasoner. Pray be more 
exact in your next about Mr. Allen ; I wish to know his his- 
tory ; I honour him much for the few words you said about 
mhi in your last. 

" There is a Mr. Wilkes here who has lately been engag- 
ing everybody's attention. Pray, is he the man I have heard 
you mention as a man of wit and spirit. If he acts from 
principle I pity him, for I fear he may be left in the lurch ; 
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and I should be sorry to see an honest man made a scape 
goat ; but that I think impossible, since we are told here the 

M of R and some other of the most respectable 

nobility are his protectors. 

" Do not suppose from this hint that I am become a politi- 
cian ; foufe au contrairey I assure you. I am implicitly re- 
signed to the will of every minister ; it is an article in my 
creed, that every king chuseth the wisest and best of men for 
his ministers ; that their sole assertion constitutes truth and 
falsehood. In consequence of this prepossession, if a 
minister asserted that the Pope was a Methodist ; a man a 
four-footed beast ; and a cow had wings and feathers, I would 
subscribe to that belief. I reckon myself unhappy not to 
have lived when arbitrary power flourished ; my passive 
obedience and non-existence would then have shown with 
lustre. Happy is the man who has an opportunity of demon- 
strating his loyalty, by cheerfully submitting to the iron hand 
of oppression and the holy scourge of tyranny. 

Mr. Derrick's reply : — 

"Bath, May lo, 1763. 

" I have had an opportunity of visiting Mr. Allen in the 
train of the French Ambassador*. He is a very grave, well- 
looking old man, plain in his dress, resembling that of a 

» ■ ■■ ■ ■ i^^i^^ ■ ■■ ■ ■___ , , ,■■■_,. , 

* Louis Julius Mancini, Duke de Nivernois, Minister of State, hav- 
ing refreshed himself at the Tuns, repaired to Wiltshire's Assembly- 
rooms, where he drank tea. The tollowing morning, in company with 
Sir John Seabright, Mrs. Gilbert, widow of the late Lord Bisnop of 
London, General Duroure and all his retinue, accompanied by Mr. 
Derrick (Master of the Ceremonies at Bath), visited Prior-park, where 
they were elegantly received and were delighted with the house and 
scenery. On the following morning they drove to Lord Weymouth's 
fine seat at Longleat and Mr. Hoare's elegant house at Stourton. 
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Quaker, and courteous in his behaviour. I suppose he 
cannot be much under seventy. His wife is low with grey 
hair, of a very pleasing address, and a countenance that pre- 
judices you much in her favour. The character of this 
couple is very amiable ; they are the parents of the indus- 
trious poor, the protectors of the really distressed, and the 
nourishers of depressed genius. Pope had obligations to 
Mr. Allen. He visited him in this country ; his regard will 
live for ever in his epistle on the use of riches inscribed to 
this gentleman. 

" You cannot forget that * Tom Jones ' was dedicated to 
him by Fielding, to whom he was a great friend ; and before 
he personally knew him sent him a present of two hundred 
pounds in consideration of his merit. Nor had he any other 
solicitations to this act of kindness than his own heart. It is 
no reproach to Mr. Allen that he is not a man of family ; his 
virtues would do honour to any, and he is therefore the more 
highly to be respected. 

" He seems to have considered that no man is born for 
himself ; that virtue consists in acting, and is rewarded with 
honour. He deserves the reward. He gave all the stone, 
of every kind, used in building the Hospital of Bath,* gratis, 
ready cut and formed for immediate use. 

" This gentleman's house, which is a very noble structure, 
stands on the brow of a pretty high hill, with a North view of 
this city, which it deliciously commands. It consists of a 
good dwelling, and a wing of offices united to it on each 
side by a most elegant corridor ; it has a spacious hall and a 
handsome staircase. 

* Mineral Water Hospital, Upper Borough-walls. 
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" I am no great admirer of a gallery, up one pair of stairs, 
which runs almost the whole length of the house, and is, in 
my opinion, too narrow ; its terminations are an apartment 
in which Mr. Allen sits to dispatch business, and a good 
gallery, or pew, looking into one of the neatest chapels I ever 
saw, where the family constantly attend divine service. 

" There is no kind of convenience that a man can wish 
for but is here to be found. Before the house is a hand- 
some lawn, with a statue of General Wade upon a pedestal, 
in a Roman habit, grasping a truncheon. The ground about 
is charmingly disposed and improved; the gardens well 
watered and laid out in taste ; and Mr. Allen has planted 
a vast number of firs in the neighbourhood, which thrive 
well. The ride bordering round the grounds, which he has 
enclosed, is fourteen or fifteen miles in extent ; in which 
your views of the city, river, and adjacent country are 
every minute so varied that to me it wears the appearance 
of fairy ground. Nothing can be more enchanting. 

'' It is a great favour to be permitted to traverse these 
delicious boundaries. I have known it refused to people of 
high quality ; and had I not had, from my situation, the 

* John Thomas, a Quaker, who resided at Prior-park in 1817, if we 
may judge from the following, was more ouligin? than Ralph Allen. 
During ^ueen Charlotte's residence in Bath, December, 1817, she paid 
a visit to Prioi-park, A footman was sent forward to ask leave for the 
gates to be opened. Mr. Thomas received the Queen very respectfully 
at the Park gates and > ddressed her as follows : — ** Oharlotte, I hope 
thou art very well ; I am glad to see thee in my park ; thou art very 
welcome at any time, I shall feel proud in opening my gates for thv 
pleasure. I hope thou receivest benefit from the Bath waters. I wisn 
thee weU." 
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honour of being guide to his excellency the Duke de 
Nivernois, I believe it would never have been my lot.* 

** Mr. Allen is supposed to have made a large fortune by 
the many quarries of white stone in his possession, from 
which, as being nearest to this city, most of the new buildings 
have been supplied ; but in reality, say those who pretend 
to know better, he owes his fortune to the cross posts, of 
which he was the inventor, and which he farms trom the 
Post office, the management of all the cross-posts in this 
kingdom being under his direction.'' 
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CHAPTER II. 

"Bath, May 15, ij66. 

"The Bath Mineral Water Hospital is a good 
building, not of more than five and twenty years' stand* 
ing, supported by voluntary contributions, and calcu- 
lated for the reception of above one hundred patients, all of 
whom must labour under some infirmitv that requires the 
use of the Bath waters. 

" Here are two or three other small charitable foundations 
of little note, properly endowed, one of which is appropriated 
to the use of lepers, another to that of idiots, and another 
serves as an asylum for decayed inhabitants. But there 
being no Infirmary, consequently no immediate relief for 
patients labouring under other diseases without having the 
means of supporting themselves, or procuring assistance, a 
body of gentlemen, including those of the faculty, some 
years since, voluntarily united and opened a subscription for 
their relief, which has been of vast benefit to the poor. 
Their plan is entitled the Pauper Scheme. 



" This scheme, which at first only gave relief to the poor in 
cases of sickness, was in 1764 extended to those who required 
chirurgical assistance ; and to the great honour of the 
surgeons, as well as to the rest of the gentlemen of the 
faculty in this city, be it spoken, they have not only given 
gratis their close and unwearied attention to the care of the 
objects under their inspection, but voluntarily subscribed 
their monies respectively to support it. 

" The more this scheme is considered the more will appear 
its benefit to the industrious poor; and let me not be thought 
vain if I may say the more happy am I to be in a situation 
that gives me influence to recommend its utility. 

" This winter it occurred to me that a concert-breakfast 
might be a proper method of improving the fund of this 
charity when low, without giving the public reason to com- 
plain of being burthened anew. I commended the design to 
T. Frere, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Davenport and to some other of 
the gentlemen who reside here, of whose consideration and 
benevolence I had no reason to doubt ; and they not only 
approved of the scheme, but put it into execution with such 
zeal and goodness of heart that the fund was thereby increased 
beyond our warmest hopes, and much to their honour. The 
band of music gave their attendance at my desire, and Miss 
Hooper assisted also gratis as a vocal performer. 

" Thus has been introduced a precedent for easily assisting 
a charity, the good consequence of which will plainly appear, 
in its having relieved between August, 1764, and January, 
1767, 4,379 patients, many of whom laboured under the 
most dangerous fractures and contusions, for a cure of which 
they must have been removed to Bristol, and one-third of 
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them perhaps perished miserably on the road ; whereas they 
are by these means preserved alive, and are valuable mem- 
bers of the community. 

''The amazing and numerous cures done in the Bath 
Hospital, cures of the greatest consequence to mankind, and 
the very useful ones performed under patronage of this 
scheme, call for the warmest support of the wealthy, humane 
and benevolent. 

" This Hospital was founded in 1747, and continued to be 
called the Pauper Charity till 1792 ; it was then called the 
Bath City Infirmary and Dispensary. It for many years re- 
ceived in-door patients in a spacious house in Kingsmead- 
street. In 1823 the Royal United Hospital was erected on 
its present site and enlarged in 1864 at an expense of nearly 
/■17.000. 



** Here are three churches and three chapels, for celebrating 
divine service according to the Establishment of the Church 
of England, and different places of worship for Presbyterians, 
Quakers, and other sectaries. 

" The Abbey Church is a very noble Gothic pile, said to be 
above a thousand years old.* There are several neat monu- 
ments in it, most of them modern ; and a good ring of bells 
(there is one also in each of the other churches) which are 

* This is an error of Derrick's. The present Abbey was commenced 
in Henry YIL's rsignt 
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too often made use of, if the number of invalids that want 
ease and rest be considered, and who are disturbed sometimes 
two or three times a day, by their being rung out, to signify 
the arrival of some new comer who has a guinea to throw 
away ; for the ringers expect a fee for their unsought kind- 
ness. There is an exceeding line organ in this church ; 
and Chilcot, the organist, is reckoned by judges of music (a 
title to which I have no pretension) to be not only an admir- 
able performer, but an excellent composer. 1 need not tell 
you that Bath and Wells, which are twenty miles asunder, 
are united in one bishopric. 

" The Mayor's music will also get to your lodgings, in spite 
of your teeth, and strike up a tune close to your chamber- 
door, to your annoyance and astonishment, let your state of 
health be ever so bad ; and this can only be stopped by a 
piece of money. Custom has established them in these dis- 
agreeable privileges, which it is to be hoped, consideration 
will abolish. It was this custom that probably inspired 
Anstey to write the following lines : — 

" * No City, dear mother, this city excels 

In charming sweet sounds both of fiddles and bells ; 

I thought like a fool that they only would ring 

For a wedding, a judge, or the birth of a king. 

But I found 'twas for me, that the good-natured people 

Kung so hard, that I thought they would pull down the steeple ; 

So I took out my purse, as I hate to be shabby 

And paid all the men when they came from the Abbey. 

Yet some think it strange they should make such a riot 

In a place where such folk would be glad to be quiet ; 

But I hear 'tis the business of this Corporation 

To welcome in all the great men of the nation, 

For you know there is nothing diverts, or employs 

Tha minds of gre(xt people like making a noise. 
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So with hells they contrive all as much aa they can, 
To tell the anrival of any such man. 



And musio's a thing I shall truly revere, 

Since the city-musicians so tickled my ear ; 

For when we arrived here at Bath t'other day 

They came to our lodgings on purpose to play ; 

And I thought it was ri^ht, as the music was come, 

To foot it a uttle in Tabitha's room. 

But the lodgers were shocked such a noise we should make, 

And the ladies declared that we kept them awake. 

Lord Kingbone, who lay in the parlour below. 

On account of the gout he had got in his toe, 

Began on a sudden to curse and to swear ; 
Iprotest, my dear mother, 'twas shocking to hear 
Tne oaths of that reprobate gouty old peer. 



} 



So while they were playingtheir musical airs, ^ ^ 
And I was just dancing a Waltz round the chairs, > 
He roar'd to his footman to kick them down stairs. ) 

But I thank'd the musicians, and gave them a guinea, 
Tho* the ladies and gentlemen called mc a ninny ; 
And I'll give them another the next time they play. 
For men of good fortune encourage, they say, 
All arts and all sciences, too, in their way,' 

" The Earl of Chesterfield always gives two guineas to the 
Bath Hospital, instead of to the music ; and it is so entered in 
the subscription book, being over and above what other 
donation he chooses to bestow upon this charitable foundation, 

** If the Abbey church, and particularly the western front 
and window, which is very spacious, be admired for lightness 
and grandeur, St. Michael's, which has been lately rebuilt 
[in the year 1731], must no less excite astonishment for its 
clumsiness and disproportion ; the architect's want of taste 
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and judgement is too conspicuous to escape the most indif- 
ferent eye.* 

"The streets of the city are so narrow that two carriages 
can scarcely pass one another ; and the main street, as you 
enter it from London, is blocked up by the townhall which 
was built by Inigo Jones above a hundred years ago. The 
Corporation talk of taking it down, which if they continue 
to neglect, it will come down of itself in a few years, for it 
leans already considerably. There are many schemes 
spoken of for improving the city, and widening the avenues 
and public places of thoroughfare within the walls, f 

" In the main room of the townhall are portraits of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and Mr. Nash ; together with 

* Wood, in his ** History of Bath," says that a man who was engaged 
in building the church declared that a horse was so affrighted at the 
appearance of the church that he would not go by it till be was hood- 
winked. The present handsome structure was erected on the same 
site, and was opened for public worship in 1837. The vane on the spire 
is 180 feet from the ground. 

t The Corx)oration, since this letter was written, have zealously ap- 
plied to the consideration of proper plans for widening and improving 
the strt-ets within the walls. They procured an Act to be passed em- 
powering them to remove and re*build the Town-hall and the maiketa, 
to widen Cheap-street and pait of Stall-street, to re-build the Pump- 
room, and to run a street from the West gate (which is to be pulled 
down) into the Square, in a direction to Gay-street, which will make 
this, when completed, the grandest street in Europe, the North aspect 
of the Circus terminating it at one end and a m^igniticent 1'heatre at the 
other. They talk of continuing Milsom -street to the new Pump-room, 
which will also be verv noble ; but it is to be feared that they must 
pnll down one wing of the Hospital before they can complete this plan. 
They are about re-building ^t. James's Church upon a vfry elegant 
scheme, towards which WalU'r J»ng, of Wraxall, esc|uire, has nobly 
subscribed five hundred pounds and Mr. Simpa<^n, at i he Aflpnably 
rooms, fifty. 
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that of General Wade, who represented Bath in Parliament. 
Would not the money they cost have been better laid out in 
charity ? 

** On entering the Pump Room, about eight in the morn- 
ing, the vapour that arises from the King*s bath will surprise 
you ; for it is very thick, and the water boils up, as if it were 
a cauldron. 

" The bathing times are from six to nine in the morning, 
during which you will see many objects, whose infirmities 
must compel a tear from the eye of compassion, and humble 
the proudest heart. Alas I how weak, how insignificant the 
human frame, when the out-stretched hand of Omnipotence 
bows it beneath infirmity and disease; how fading is beauty ; 
how futile strength ; how withered the vigour of youth, when 
touched by the breath of divine wrath 1 

" The King's bath is fed by several different springs, one 
of which rises about the centre, and is said to be much hotter 
than the rest, therefore called the Kitchen. 

" Here are seats of stone round this bath, and several of 
wood in the centre, set about a kind of pillar, which is 
adorned with ribbons and crutches of people who have 
received benefit from the waters. 

"The Queen's bath adjoining is supplied from hence, 
therefore not so warm. I should tell you, there is a wretched 
statue of King Bladud in a niche in the wall of this bath, 
setting forth that he was the first discoverer of the eflScacy of 
the waters, eight hundred and sixty-three years before Christ. 

** There is a hotter bath near the south-west walls of the 
city, which from the temper of the water is called the Hot- 
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baih. From hence a private bath for lepers is supplied, 
which is taken great care of, and the water constantly carried 
off by drains into the river. 

" The Cross bath, which gives name to this quarter of the 
town, is very near the Hot bath, and was the batiiing-place 
of King James's Queen in 1687, in commemoration of which 
honour, the Earl of Milfort then secretary of state, erected in 
the middle of it a monument crowned with a cross, and en- 
riched with divers pieces of marble, inscriptions and em- 
blamatic sculptures, which I never had the curiosity to 
examine. 

" We have two theatres here, the best and most capacious 
as well as convenient of which is under Mr. Simpson's rooms, 
and he is in contract with the masters of the other, to keep 
it shut upon certain terms. 

'* That Bath was a Roman station, nobody skilled in anti- 
quity makes a doubt ; and in digging some time ago among 
the ruins of an old building called the Abbey-house on an 
estate of the Duke of Kingston's, were found many pieces 
of antiquity, particularly the remains of some ancient baths 
and sudatories, on which foundation his Grace is now build- 
ing others upon a most convenient and elegant plan. They 
will be of vast utility here ; for the other baths, being un- 
covered, and exposed to all weathers and every eye, are 
therefore disagreeable to many people. 

" Among the amusements of this place, one might expect 
races at the end of the spring season. It seems they were 
once encouraged here, but, for some reason of Mr. .\llen's 
laid aside. Claverton affords a noble space of ground for 
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such diversions, as well as excellent stables, which were I 
suppose erected for that very purpose. I will not enter into 
an examination of the arguments that may be made use of 
against them. I know they are many • but the advantages 
at the latter end of May, when the place is thin (as here are 
no manufactures, no trade), would outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. 

" Perhaps now you may say that I have but little charity 
in intruding with so long a letter : blame yourself ; you 
desired me to be very particular in writing to you about 
Bath ; and when I have done all I can, be assured you will 
find it a more beautitul and more amusing place than 
imagination can frame. 

** I have run to the end of my paper, and have only room 
to assure you that I am, 

" Yours respectfully, 

" Samuel Derrick." 
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